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REDISCOVERING THE MIND OF THE CHILD: A 
SIGNIFICANT TREND IN RESEARCH IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT' 


WILLIAM E. MARTIN 
Purdue University 


A spate of anniversary celebrations of university departments, institutes, 
organizations, and individuals that have been identified with the systematic 
study of the behavior and development of the child provides evidence 
that child development, as an area of research, has come of age. An 
assessment of present status leads inevitably to an examination of the past 
and to speculation about the future (1). Predictions of where we are 
going are compounded largely of our knowledge of where we have been 
and where we are. Because of its multidisciplinary orientation, research in 
child development has been, and continues to be, responsive to the influ- 
ences, both substantive and methodological, of the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, and of psychology. Such mixed parentage and multiple 
mothering render it extremely hazardous to make definitive statements of 
either a retrospective or prospective nature. It would therefore seem to be 
the better part of valor to restrict myself to a consideration of the influences 
of only one of the sciences, psychology, particularly as it relates to 
one significant trend in research in child development, namely, the redis- 
covery of the mind of the child. I should like first to review the factors 
responsible for the state of mindlessness that seems to have prevailed until 
recent years and then turn to some indications that the concept of man as 
a rational being may be reasserting itself. 

Most of us, in our training and in our experience, have been subjected 
to two somewhat conflicting influences: one, the scientific study of be- 
havior, or behavioral science; two, the scientific study of personality, or, 
to use the words of Jacques Barzun, misbehavioral science. 

As a spokesman for the science of behavior, I shall use B. F. Skinner. 
I am not unaware that he would be considered by some as representative 
of an extreme point of view. But he presents his case with such candor, 
simplicity, and directness, and with such lack of pretense, that he deserves 
our respect and our attention. Unlike some of his fellow behaviorists and 
unlike the emperor in the classic story, he is fully cognizant of the fact 
that he wears no clothes. 





1An abridgment of an address given at the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Department of Child Development, Iowa State University, Ames, October 10, 
1959. 
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The essence of the Skinnerian view of a behavioral science is expressed 
in these words: 


The external variables of which behavior is a function provide for what 
may be called a causal or functional analysis. We undertake to predict and 
control the behavior of the individual organism. This is our “dependent 
variable”—the effect for which we are to find the cause. Our “independent 
variables”—the causes of behavior—are the external conditions of which 
behavior is a function. Relations between the two—the “cause-and-effect 
relationships” in behavior—are the laws of a science. A synthesis of these 
laws expressed in quantitative terms yields a comprehensive picture of the 
organism as a behaving system. 

This must be done within the bounds of a natural science . . . (12, 
p. 35). 


It is clear that the subject matter of a science of behavior is behavior, 
not persons. The task is a purely empirical one: to determine the environ- 
mental conditions under which given behaviors can be elicited or modified. 
There is no theory. Contrary to the statements of some experimental psy- 
chologists, empirical laws do not constitute a theory. It is quite the other 
way around: A theory—or at least a “good” theory—‘“enables us to derive 
empirical laws” (5, p. 126) which are then subject to confirmation by 
experimental test. 

The object of behavioral science is to predict and control. Again, to 
quote Skinner: 


The scientific “system,” like the law, is designed to enable us to handle 
a subject matter more efficiently. What we call the scientific conception of a 
thing is not passive knowledge. Science is not concerned with contemplation. 
When we have discovered the laws which govern a part of the world about 
us, and when we have organized these laws into a system, we are then ready 
to deal effectively with that part of the world. By predicting the occurrence 
of an event we are able to prepare for it. By arranging conditions in ways 
specified by the laws of a system, we not only predict, we control: we “cause” 
an event to occur or to assume certain characteristics (12, p. 14). 


Inner states of the organism, mental or physical, play no part in analysis 
and prediction. They exist—at least physical states do; but they are ir- 
relevant. With characteristic frankness, Skinner says at one point: “The 
‘emotions’ are excellent examples of the fictional causes to which we com- 
monly attribute behavior” (12, p. 160). It follows that we cannot speak of 
intelligence, except possibly as what an intelligence test measures—prob- 
ably not even that; perhaps we can speak only of a given behavior as being 
more or less adaptive with respect to some environmental variable. 

Implicit in this formulation is a “nothing-but” view of the human 
being. Man is an empty organism. He has no nature, only a history. He is 
the product of that history. The outcome in terms of behavior is determined 
and determinable, or predictable. 
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It is under the influence of such a science of behavior that psychology 
is said to have first lost its soul, later its consciousness, and now seems in 
danger of losing its mind altogether. It has been a protestant reformation. 
It has almost succeeded in bringing into exitence the Brave New World 
that Aldous Huxley once described with tongue in cheek. It should come 
as no surprise that Skinner has already contributed to our civilization a 
mechanical baby tender and now promises us teaching machines. 

But what of a science of persons? Here concern is not so much with 
behavior as it is with the behaver. Behavior is only the symptom or clue 
to what it is the individual is striving to obtain or attain. The basic prob- 
lem is one of motivation. And motivation is usually characterized by con- 
flict—between what one wishes to do and what one feels he should do, 
between impulse, one’s biological inheritance, and conscience, one’s social 
inheritance. The individual is a battleground with two contending forces 
neither of which is realistic or rational. This conflict can never be fully 
resolved; it is part of the human condition. There can be, at best, a balance 
of power, a truce, a cold war. 

The task, as in behavioral science, is to arrive at some relational state- 
ments between cause and effect. The effect is still behavior. But the cause 
is now within the organism, not in the environment. The environment pro- 
vides only the stage on which the human comedy is played. 

The purpose of a science of persons is not to predict but to explain. In 
a recent paper Scriven has pointed to a clear-cut distinction between pre- 
diction and explanation: 


What we are trying to provide when making a prediction is simply a claim 
that, at a certain time, an event or state of affairs will occur. In explanation 
we are looking for a cause, an event that not only occurred earlier but stands 
in a special relation to the other event. Roughly speaking, the prediction 
requires only a correlation, the explanation more. The difference has as one 
consequence the possibility of making predictions from indicators other than 
causes—for example, predicting a storm from a sudden drop in the baromet- 
ric pressure. Clearly we could not say that the drop in pressure in our house 
caused the storm: it merely presaged it. So we can sometimes predict what 
we cannot explain. But can we ever explain what we could not have pre- 
dicted, even if we had had the information about the antecedent conditions? 
. . . This seems less likely, roughly because finding causes is harder than 
finding correlations. Yet it is possible, and, in some areas of knowledge, 
common. For sometimes the kind of correlation we need for prediction is 
absent, but a causal relationship can be identified (11, p. 480). 


A science of persons is forever bemused with the question, “Why did the 
child behave as he did?” It seldom wonders, “How will he behave in the 
future?” The universe of behavior is characterized by regularity; the uni- 
verse of persons is characterized by irregularity. Parents, teachers, and all 
those who work with children soon learn not to be surprised by anything. 
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They learn to expect the unexpected. And they are usually not disappointed. 

It is interesting to note that Freud, with all of his understanding of 
human behavior, was reluctant to predict the future. In his later years he 
wrote: “If the patient who has made such a good recovery never produces 
any more symptoms calling for analysis, it still, of course, remains an open 
question how much of this immunity is due to a benevolent fate which 
spares him too searching a test” (6, p. 321). 

The wish to predict leads to a search for empirical laws; the wish to 
explain leads to the formulation of theory. The empiricist observes and 
induces. The theoretician contemplates and deduces. The empiricist tests 
his predictions; the theoretician tests his explanations. 

At first glance, a science of persons would seem to present a “some- 
thing-more” view of the human being. He has a nature as well as a history. 
His nature influences his history or at least the impact of history upon 
himself. Two children will thus react quite differently to the same experi- 
ence because they differ in their nature. The human being is not an empty 
organism. He is not the victim of his environment. 

But, in another sense, he seems to be the victim of biological deter- 
minism. His conflicts are inherent in his biology. On the one hand, his 
impulses are biological: First, there are the primary drives; then, later 
drives evolve as he attempts to satisfy the primary drives. On the other 
hand, his conscience is a consequence of his biological helplessness in the 
early years. His dependency leads inevitably to the incorporation of some 
rules of conduct or values. It is the price to be paid for acceptance into 
the human society. Man’s biological nature determines the impact of en- 
vironmental events and makes certain given stages in development and a 
given ordering of these stages. It is essentially a fatalistic view. 

Confronted with strong and conflicting biological and societal demands, man 
is essentially a tragic figure. Being human is his problem. There is no real 
solution. He must admit to the necessities of the human condition. What 
little freedom he possesses he can maintain only to the extent that he dif- 
ferentiates between the necessities that actually exist and those that only 
seem to exist (10, p. 236). 

Science, whether directed toward behavior or the behaver, reflects and 
is reflected in modern society. It provides either the basis or the justifica- 
tion for our approach to children—whether we are training or studying 
them. A science of behavior emphasizes the importance of environmental 
manipulation and scheduling and thus the mechanization and routinization 
of experience. Similarly, it stresses performance in the individual. Doing 
something, doing it efficiently, doing it automatically—these are the goals. 
It is the mechanization of man as well as the mechanization of the en- 
vironment. The result is the triumph of technology: a push-button world 
with well-trained button-pushers. This, for many, is the American dream 
come true. It is also the Russian dream. For they compete with us largely 
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in the area of technology. American visitors to the Soviet Union see a 
cocicty which in many ways aspires to be like us—and is succeeding. This 
identity of values and goals is no accident. For Pavlov, the father of be- 
havioral science, is also the major, if not the only, influence on social science 
in modern Russia. 

A person-oriented science has somewhat different goals. It attempts 
first to reduce environmental demands upon the individual and thus min- 
imize tension within the individual, and second to provide as much satis- 
faction of basic needs as possible, by providing a maximum of material 
comfort and outlet for impulse expression. The emphasis is upon adjust- 
ment. The major characteristic of training and education is permissiveness. 
We are perhaps less concerned with what the child does than with how he 
feels. We want him to be happy. It might be said that the emphasis is 
upon the irrationality of man. 

While these two approaches to the scientific study of man differ greatly, 
they have one significant factor in common. They both rob the human 
being of the one characteristic that was once thought to be unique in man, 
that is, the fact that he has a mind and he has a capacity for thought. It 
has been and is a period of anti-intellectualism. As Howard Mumford Jones 
has said: “ . the eighteenth century of Voltaire has yielded to the 
twentieth century of Senator McCarthy. Ours is an age which is proud of 
machines which think and suspicious of any man who tries to do so” (8, 
p. 172). 

A personal experience provides an illustration of the current attitude 
toward intelligence and the intellectual. To a good friend of mine, a prom- 
inent businessman, I once expressed my inability to understand the tend- 
ency of the community to regard teachers, particularly university professors, 
as subversive, or potentially so, and to ensure their loyalty by requiring 
oaths of various kinds. His explanation was that teachers were more in- 
telligent and therefore more susceptible to subversion. I had previously 
believed that intelligence was an asset. It now appeared that it was a 
liability. 

Thinking, to the extent that it leads to new ideas and pressure for 
change is, by definition, a subversive activity. Therein lies, perhaps, the 
great resistance to any notion of special training for the gifted child. It 
is argued that such a program would lead to an intellectual elite which 
would be a threat to our democratic way of life. It seems to be forgotten 
that the founders of our way of life were intellectuals. Recall a few of 
them: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Hamilton. They were men of ideas. 
Although there were both liberals and conservatives among them, using 
present-day labels, I doubt that they would find the going easy in our 
modern society. A society which values mindlessness is not likely to look 
with favor upon men who think. Rather we seem to have turned our destiny 
over to a managerial elite, men of action, not men of thought. We flee the 
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individual responsibility of being intelligent and seek the haven of the 
group, or the committee, or even the subcommittee, for the latter of which 
Dr. Belaunde, the current president of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, has given the following definition: “a group appointed by the 
unwilling on behalf of the unprepared to carry out the unnecessary.” Part 
of the discomfiture that one finds in some of the countries of western 
Europe, particularly in France, derives from the feeling that they are 
caught between two great powers both of which value machines above 
men, action above thought, science and technology above humanism. 

We cannot conclude that science is responsible for this state of affairs. 
We can only say that, in its present form, whether behavior- or person- 
oriented, it is congruent with and supportive of our present condition. As 
the English novelist, C. P. Snow (13), who was trained as a scientist, has 
observed: “We are living in the middle of two cultures which have scarcely 
any contact at all—the traditional non-scientific culture and an up-and- 
coming scientific one. They are startlingly different, not only in their intel- 
lectual approach, but even more so in their climate of thought and their 
moral attitudes.” Whether we continue the cold war or arrive at some form 
of co-existence with the Communist world, the competition in science and 
technology will be so great that the gap between the two cultures can 
only increase. We face the problem of bridging the gap between the 
scientist or technologist and the humanist. The best hope—perhaps the 
only hope—lies in the restoration of mind to the science of man. We not 
only need scientists who think; we need scientists who admit that man 
thinks. 

Fortunately, there are indications that students of man are finding a 
model of the human being as machine or as a tragic figure helpless to cope 
with his fate less and less satisfactory. Let me review briefly some develop- 
ments which portend the rediscovery of mind. 

1. There is increasing recognition of consciousness. The child is not 
only subjected to experience; he experiences, and he is aware of his ex- 
periences. Subjective experience is once more being admitted as a proper 
variable for the student of child development. Significantly, one of our lead- 
ing philosophers has now publicly called for a reinstatement of the intro- 
spective and phenomenological methods in psychology: 

The phenomenal data of one’s own experience are of course susceptible to 
direct verification, they are open to immediate inspection. And in keeping 
with our commonsense convictions, we have every reason to identify these 


directly inspected or inspectable states imputed to us by others. . . . What 
will not work in this connection is a purely peripheralistic behaviorism. . . . 
Peripheral stimulus situations and response patterns may serve as . . . indi- 


cators of central (i.e., mental) states, but they cannot be identified with 
them (5, p. 124). 


In a similar vein, Bridgman (3), the father of operationalism, has pre- 
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sented in a current book a statement of his point of view which exposes the 
naivete of some of his most ardent disciples. As one reviewer puts it, first 
quoting the author: 


“Not only should we never think of the microscopic world without thinking 
of microscopes, but we should never think of the microscopic world without 
thinking of ourselves using the microscope” (p. 154). By “ourselves” he 
means the “nervous machinery in our heads.” In the second place, to describe 
this physiological contribution to the knower in objective, behavioristic terms, 
as many psychologists do, is not adequate; introspectional language has a 
legitimate, though somewhat restricted, use. For example, the operation by 
which I determine that I have a toothache is quite different from the opera- 
tion by which I determine that you have a toothache. This distinction . . . is 
so sharp and spectacular that it must never be forgotten. Finally, the most 
desirable description of any analysis is one given in the first person; for the 
investigator cannot get away from the fact that it is he himself who is know- 
ing something, and what he knows is often in very significant ways de- 
termined by this fact (2, pp. 31-32). 


It appears that at long last Watsonian behaviorism is dead. At least, 
we have a license from the most respectable of all modern philosophers, 
the logical positivists, to inquire into the mind of the child. We can treat 
him not merely as reactor but also as knower. We can assume that he has 
cognitions. We can inquire into those cognitions and their origins. Of 
course, we use his behavior to infer his mental states. The point is that we 
use it as a means, not the end of our investigation. 

2. A second sign that we are on the way to rediscovering the mind of 
the child is the contemporary interest in the effects of early sensory depri- 
vation on cognitive functioning. Earlier studies of institutionalized children 
by Goldfarb (see 9) found that they, as contrasted with rejected children, 
showed grave defects in their intellectual processes. They seemed to find 
it particularly difficult to organize their experiences in any meaningful way 
and to abstract relationships from them. Current interest in deprivation 
seems to have been triggered off by the “brain-washing” of UN military 
persor-nel in the Korean conflict by their Chinese captors. Paradoxically, it 
took this appalling and loathsome event to remind us that man has a 
brain and that without a mental image, a model of his environment, he 
cannot deal effectively with that environment. Without a cognitive map, 
he cannot develop strategies for evaluating experience, “for finding out 
what leads to what and with what likelihood” (4, p. 93). 

Furthermore, without external stimulation, man has no way of checking, 
monitoring, or verifying his cognitive model of the environment. There are 
thus two ways in which we can reduce the human being to helplessness. 
We can deprive him of external stimulation, as is done in brain-washing. 
Or we can deprive him of those sensory experiences that are necessary for 
the development of cognitive maps.. It is the latter problem that is, of 
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course, of greater interest to students of child development. Forgays, a 
Rutgers University psychologist, is now engaged in research that should 
shed some light on the conditions under which the child develops the most 
useful cognitive maps. He is testing the hypothesis that a rich and con- 
stantly-changing environment is essential to the formation of models and 
strategies that will enable the individual to deal intelligently with the 
complex world in which he lives and will continue to live. 

Both the behavioral and the misbehavioral sciences, the first with its 
concern for regularity and orderliness, the second with its emphasis upon 
feelings of security in children and the avoidance of stress, have led us to 
prescribe continuity, stability, and homogeneity as essential ingredients of 
the learning environment. If the world were a great deal simpler, if it 
smacked more of a psychological laboratory, perhaps we could agree. But 
the world is not a laboratory. We need to have, and to develop in our 
children, resources for dealing with the unexpected, the accidental, and 
the unusual. It may be that we can ensure a degree of security for chil- 
dren by minimizing the quantity and variety of stimulation and thus 
eliminating stress. But this ill prepares them for the complex, ever-changing 
world with which they much deal as adults. Confronted with that world, 
it should come as no surprise that they experience anxiety and react with 
either hostility or withdrawal. The choice is between being an angry young 
man or a beatnik. 

Certainly, the inner resources of the brain-washed proved to be in- 
sufficient in some cases. It was not that they lacked courage; it was that 
they lacked mental power. The bland environmental diet on which they 
had been reared had given them little or no opportunity for developing 
that mental power. Their disintegration provides a tragic example of a 
science of man that refuses to recognize that he is, first and above all, a 
creature of thought, at least potentially. If we rob him of his mind, we 
rob him of his humanity. 

3. A third indicator that the age of mindlessness may be coming to an 
end is provided by the growing number of studies of children’s thinking. 
Piaget, of course, has been engaged in research on mental development 
for more than thirty years. But, with his devotion to the méthode clinique, 
his disdain for statistical methods and sampling, his lack of concern for 
environmental variables, and his habit of playing the role of logician and 
epistemologist, his work has been received in the United States with some- 
thing less than enthusiasm. Recently, however, there appears to have been 
a break-through. Two large-scale programs of research in the Piaget tradi- 
tion on cognitive processes of children are now underway at Harvard Uni- 
versity, one under the direction of Bruner in the Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions, the second in the Laboratory for Research in Instruction of the 
Graduate School of Education. 

4. Finally, there is the growing protest against the invoking of drive 
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reduction as the primary, if not the exclusive, dynamism of behavior. The 
notion that all of man’s energies are devoted to the reduction of tension 
has become more and more distasteful and—what is more important—more 
and more in disagreement with our observations of children. Harlow, the 
eminent experimental psychologist, puts it this way: 


In the course of human events many psychologists have children, and 
these children always behave in accord with the theoretical position of their 
parents. For purposes of scientific objectivity the boys are always referred 
to as “Johnny” and the girls as “Mary.” For some eleven months I have been 
observing the behavior of Mary X. Perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of this particular primate has been the power and the persistence of her 
curiosity-investigatory motives. . . . The frustrations of Mary X appeared to 
be in large part the results of physical inability to achieve curiosity-investiga- 
tory goals. In her second month, frustrations resulted from inability to hold 
up her head indefinitely while lying prone in her crib or on a mat and the 
consequent loss of visual curiosity goals. Each time she had to lower her 
head to rest, she cried lustily. At nine weeks attempts to explore (and 
destroy) objects anterior resulted in wriggling backward away from the 
lure and elicited violent negative responses. Once she negotiated forward 
locomotion, exploration set in, in earnest, and, much to her parents’ frustra- 
tion, shows no sign of diminishing. 

Can anyone seriously believe that the insatiable curiosity-investigatory 
motivation of the child is a second-order or derived drive conditioned upon 
hunger or sex or any other internal drive? The S-R theorist and the Freudian 
psychoanalyst imply that such behaviors are based on primary drives. An in- 
formal survey of neobehaviorists who are also fathers (or mothers) reveals 
that all have observed the intensity or omnipresence of the curiosity-investi- 
gatory motive in their own children. None of them seriously believes that 
the behavior derives from a second-order drive (7, pp. 28-29). 


Thus, there is evidence from a variety of sources that there is in the 
making a cognitive theory of behavior and development. It will view the 
child not merely as a passive victim of either his environmental history or 
of his biological nature but as one who strives to be the master of both his 
nature and his history. It will thus emphasize the unique characteristic 
which makes that mastery a possibility, namely, intelligence. It will be a 
science of man that includes man. To the development of such a science, 
research workers in child development should have a significant contribu- 
tion to make. For they are, by training and by commitment, both scientists 
and humanists. As such, they are in a most favorable position to humanize 
science and to bring an end to the mechanization of the human being. We 
face the question of whether man is to be the master or slave of his tech- 
nology. The answer lies in the extent to which we can succeed in develop- 
ing and utilizing our most important human resource, the ability to think. 
That we seem to be rediscovering in our research and theory the mind of 
the child provides hope that the answer will be in our favor. 





to 
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PARENTAL ANTECEDENTS OF IDENTIFICATION' 


LUCY RAU 
Stanford University 


In the last few years there has been a remarkable increase in research 
and theorizing on the topic of identification. More specifically, this has 
usually meant that some set of behaviors or personality characteristics of 
the individuals being studied are accounted for by an assumed process of 
identification of those individuals with their parents or other models. Often 
there has been no attempt to study the models directly, but in several of 
the more recent studies involving young children extensive data are col- 
lected from their parents. This suggests the possible usefulness of an 
explicit statement, based on a survey of current theories of identification, 
of hypotheses as to the characteristics of parents which are of importance 
as determinants of identification in young children. This paper is an at- 
tempt at such a statement. 

In a recent article (2), Kagan has pointed out that the term “identifi- 
cation” has been used in three different senses, to refer to: (a) the process 
of identification; (b) individual differences in the content of the behaviors, 
motives and attitudes acquired as a result of the identification process; and 
(c) the differential effect of various models that are used during the identi- 
fication process. The strategy of research on identification usually involves 
measures of (b) and (c) and inferences about (a) from whatever inter- 
relationships are discovered. I propose to concentrate in this paper on the 
third of these aspects of identification, the differential effects of parental 
models, but must first make some remarks on the other two, the process 
of identification and its results. 

“Identification” is defined as a psychological process by which the be- 
havior of an individual which serves to confirm for that individual his 
perceived similarity to another person, in our case the parent, becomes in- 
trinsically rewarding, and discrepant behavior is non-rewarding or anxiety- 
producing. This definition is very close to Sears’, of identification as “a 
secondary drive, the goal response for which is ‘behaving like the par- 





'This paper, in a slightly different form, was read at the biennial meeting of 
the Society for Research in Child Development in March, 1959. It arose from the 
author’s collaboration in a study of identification currently in progress at the 
Laboratory of Human Development at Stanford, under the general direction of 
R. R. Sears. 
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ents’..” (8) It also involves an emphasis similar to Kagan’s (although | 
differ with some of the implications of Kagan’s definition) on the cognitive 
aspect of the identification process, by which characteristics of the model 
become part of the identifier’s psychological organization. In psychoanalytic 
terms, the child has formed an internalized or introjected “image” of the 
parent, and his own thoughts, feelings and actions become pleasurable or 
painful to him by virtue of their consonance with or dissonance from that 
image. Thus “behavior” is used in this definition in a very wide sense, to 
cover very specific sorts of actions, such as putting on one’s coat in a 
certain way, or very broad kinds of predispositions, such as the holding of 
certain religious beliefs. I would also agree with the psychoanalytic assump- 
tion that much of the identification process is unconscious. 

Four main classes of responses, which begin to manifest themselves in 
the behavior of children during the pre-school years and are of enduring 
importance for subsequent personality development, have been presumed 
to be consequences of identification. These are: (a) the development of in- 
ternal controls over impulses, (b) the manifestation or experiencing of guilt 
after deviation, (c) the role practice of adult or adult-like behavior (es- 
pecially in fantasy) and (d) sex-typing of behavior. The last of these in- 
volves the development of sex-appropriate patterns of behavior as a result 
presumably of identification specifically with the like-sex parent. How this 
occurs, particularly in the case of the boy, constitutes one of the problems 
in the theory of identification about which there are differences of opinion. 
My own point of view is that probably sex-typing involves processes 
which are somewhat, though certainly not entirely, distinct from the 
“basic” identification process which is involved in the development of the 
other three classes of behaviors, and thus is based on some additional de- 
termining factors which will be found to operate differentially for the two 
sexes. I shall return to this point later. 

Various authors have proposed a number of different motives for identi- 
fication: dependency-frustration or threatened loss of love, fear of an ag- 
gressor, threatened loss of self-esteem, a need for power or mastery, or 
simply direct reward of imitative behavior. Distinctions have often been 
made between different types of identification, according to the kind of 
motivation thought to be involved, e.g., anaclitic identification vs. identi- 
fication with the aggressor (1), defensive vs. developmental identifica- 
tion (3), identification proper vs. introjection (6): Insofar as any consensus 
is discernible, it seems to be that the needs for both love and mastery are 
of major importance for identification, and that although these two main 
kinds of motivation may have somewhat different implications as to ante- 
cedent conditions and behavioral results, the processes involved are similar 
enough to be included under the rubric of identification as I have defined 
it. This point of view gains plausibility if we consider the development of 
identification as beginning in infancy, when the child is dependent on the 
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mother both as source of nurturance and as controller of the environment 
(and of him). It is important to note in this connection that even Anna 
Freud’s “identification with the aggressor” or Mowrer’s “defensive identi- 
fication” is predicated on a relationship with the identificand which is not 
simply fearful or hostile, but rather ambivalent, involving elements of de- 
pendency and love. 

The parent functions in the identification process in two ways: as model 
and as a determining influence on motivation. Obviously the stimulus char- 
acteristics of the parent will influence the kind of parental image the 
child will internalize and attempt to reproduce in his own behavior. The 
characteristics of the parent, including emotional attitudes, social role be- 
haviors and personal idiosyncrasies, may be said to furnish the content 
of identification. The specifics of content, particularly where idiosyncratic 
attributes are involved, may be difficult to predict even in the individual 
case and practically impossible to generalize about. Once a resultant of 
identification appears in the child’s behavior repertoire, it becomes subject 
to positive or negative reinforcement, and thus secondary factors may de- 
termine whether it remains as an overt or covert characteristic or tendency 
of the child. But even though the specific content of identification will show 
great individual variability, I think we can make certain generalizations 
about some characteristics of parents as models which will tend to facilitate 
or inhibit identification. 

This brings us to the function of the parent as a motivational condition. 
Here we must distinguish between the effect of the parent’s direct reward- 
ing or punishing of aspects of the child’s behavior, once these have been 
manifested as consequents of identification, and the function of the parent 
in establishing or modifying the pre-conditions for identification. Some 
authors, notably Mowrer, have previously made this distinction. Others 
have maintained that the parent functions only as an agent of direct positive 
or negative reinforcement, and thus that “identification” as I have defined 
it is a superfluous concept. It should be evident from the definition that I 
have offered that the function of the parent as a motivational condition is 
a crucial one, since to a large extent it is the behavior of the parent which 
determines the relative gratification or frustration of dependency and 
mastery which the child will experience. It is interesting to note, in this 
regard, that the hypothesized motives for identification correspond rather 
strikingly to the two main dimensions of maternal behavior, Love vs. Hos- 
tility and Autonomy vs. Control, which emerge in Schaefer’s recently pub- 
lished factorial analysis of the data from several earlier studies. 

It is certainly also true that such factors as sibling position or the 
constitutional equipment of the child? as they interact with the character- 
istics of the parent, must also be taken into account in predicting the kind 


*Psychoanalytic writers, see for instance (5), have tended to emphasize the 
importance of constitutional factors. 
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of experience the child will have, but I must omit any specific discussion of 
them here. 

The parental variables to be discussed fall, then, under one or both of 
these rubrics—the parent as model or the parent as motivational condition. 
The first group of variables has to do with the extent, balance and timing 
of gratification and frustration of dependency which the child has experi- 
enced. They include: (a) the mother’s affectional warmth,? (b) the spon- 
taneity with which she expresses affection, (c) her empathy with the 
child, or capacity for direct sensitivity to his needs, (d) her commitment 
to the parental role, (e) permissiveness for dependent behavior on the 
part of the child (which presumably reflects in part her acceptance of her 
own dependency needs), (f) the extent of hostility or rejection which she 
overtly or covertly directs toward the child, (g) the use of disciplinary 
techniques which involve “withdrawal of love” and (h) the length, timing 
and predictability of separations from the child. These variables have been 
stated as applying primarily to the mother’s relationship with the child, on 
the assumption that she is the primary source of nurturance for most chil- 
dren. As regards dependency gratification, the father functions either as a 
second mother or as a source of interference with her nurturance of the 
child. The prediction in general is that the more highly identified children 
are those whose mothers, and secondly fathers, are highly warm and 
empathic, moderately permissive of dependency, low on rejection, use a 
preponderance of love-oriented discipline and have been separated from the 
child little, if at all, in the first year or two of life, but with moderate fre- 
quency and some regularity after that. These predictions are an elabora- 
tion of the assumption that identification will be most readily established 
with initial high gratification of dependency and subsequent moderate 
frustration of dependency. Clinical reports would suggest that where the 
parents are strongly ambivalent the child’s identification will be spotty, 
perhaps of a superficial and primarily defensive sort (5). The pre-de- 
linquent child is, of course, the prototypical product of the rejecting and 
punishing parent. 

The second group of parental characteristics are those which determine 
the extent to which the parent supports or interferes with the child’s need 
for mastery over the environment and his own states of tension. Variables 
of importance here are: (a) the parent’s self-esteem and self-confidence in 
the child-rearing role, (b) permissiveness and support of independent be- 
havior on the part of the child, (c) the extent to which the parent exerts 
directive control over the child’s behavior and the consistency of that con- 
trol, (d) the parent’s anxiety over impulse expression, particularly in the 
areas of aggression and sexuality and (e) the implementation of authority 
within the family. Here I would predict that higher identification would 
be associated with relatively high self-confidence of the parent, moderate 
- 8See Raush & Bordin’s theoretical analysis of “warmth”( 4), 
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permissiveness of independence and moderate to low tendency to exert 
moment-by-moment control over the child’s behavior, moderate anxiety 
over impulse expression (not necessarily associated with permissiveness 
for impulse expression) and a fairly strong assumption and enactment of 
authority by one or both parents (though not necessarily in an authoritarian 
way). The predictions about handling of independent behavior, it should 
be noted, are consonant but not identical with those relating to dependency 
discussed previously. 

The third set of variables describes the effectiveness with which the 
parents function as models, in a sense their clarity as stimulus objects. 
Obviously some of the variables already considered under other headings 
have an import here too. The extent of the mother’s ambivalence and her 
capacity for communication with the child, for instance, will affect her 
quality as a model. Among the variables which seem specifically relevant 
here are: (a) the clarity, explicitness and immediacy of goals and sanc- 
tions communicated to the child, and perhaps associated with this a tend- 
ency to use reasoning as a mode of control, (b) the degree of consistency 
of both the extent and mode of control exerted by the parent over the 
child’s behavior in a given area (e.g., aggression) and between different 
areas or objects (e.g., aggression vs. dependency or aggression against 
siblings vs. aggression against other children) and (c) the degree of simi- 
larity or consistency between the two parents on these same issues. 

It seems reasonable to assume that identification will proceed less 
rapidly or completely where a parent deals with the child’s behavior in 
very different ways in different interpersonal situations, thus requiring of 
him relatively complicated discriminations. One would also predict that 
marked discrepancies in attitudes and disciplinary practices between the 
two parents would lead to confusion in identification or a forced exclusive 
identification with one parent. At somewhat later ages, the parents’ simi- 
larity to societal norms might also be important. 

So far I have been discussing these variables as though the character- 
istics of the two parents functioned in the same direction, in an additive 
or subtractive way, and without differentiating between the two as to 
their effects. As indicated earlier, when we come to the topic of sex-typing 
as one of the four classes of consequents of the identification precess, it 
becomes necessary to hypothesize an additional set of variables which 
operate differentially for the two sexes and involve different effects of the 
two parents. It is usually assumed that the main problem in accounting 
for sex-typing is how the boy develops a specifically masculine identifica- 
tion. Variables which would seem to be of importance here are: (a) the 
father’s warmth and the extent of his involvement in the child-rearing 
activities, (b) his availability as a model, (c) the mother’s evaluation of 
the father and the closeness or strain in the marital relationship, (d) the 
authority structure of the family (whether predominantly matriarchal, patri- 
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archal or biarchal), (e) the explicitness of the parents’ sex-role expecta- 
tions and their investment in them and (f) the differential permissiveness, 
reward, disapproval or punishment (i.e., positive and negative reinforce- 
ment) of sex-typed vs. sex-inappropriate behaviors, including aspects of 
dependency and aggression as these are sex-typed in our culture. There is 
some evidence that this last set of variables begins to operate even before 
the establishment of identification as defined here. In addition, insofar as 
masculinity or femininity is a normative matter, the extent to which the 
parents approximate the cultural norms for sex-role behavior and thus 
serve as relatively appropriate or inappropriate models for sex-typing in 
the children, will be of importance. There is considerable evidence that 
families which deviate from the authority structure usual in our culture, 
i.e., strongly matriarchal families, may produce deviant sexual identifica- 
tion. 

These, then, are the variables of parental personality and behavior 
which I would suggest for consideration as possible determinants of the 
differential development of identification in young children. Some of these 
predictions are based on previous findings by Sears et al.(9) and other 
investigators. Whether they will prove to have any further heuristic value 
depends in the long run on the results of our own and others’ studies. 
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CHILDREN’S CONCEPTS OF MALE 
AND FEMALE ROLES' 


RUTH E. HARTLEY” 
The City College of New York 


The study reported here is an exploratory one which has as its principal 
focus women’s social roles. This study was proposed in the first place be- 
cause the nature and quality of women’s adjustment to their status and 
function in the current social scene have been causing much concern to 
thoughtful observers. We proposed to study girls’ perceptions of female 
roles because it seemed to us that these perceptions, with possibly differ- 
ential impact at different developmental levels, might furnish some clues 
to the basic difficulties implicit in the adult role, and might suggest some 
techniques of guidance to ameliorate the difficulties of future generations 
of women. We had not proceeded very far in our planning, however, be- 
fore it became quite clear that, since the demands of women’s roles are 
complementary to the demands of men’s roles, we needed to know some- 
thing about girls’ perceptions of male roles as well as of female roles. 
Similarly, since our female subjects would most likely be filling their roles 
vis-a-vis male partners, it seemed wise to obtain a sampling also of boys’ 
perceptions of both male and female roles. Findings obtained from male 
subjects are regarded mainly as supplementary, however, a kind of check- 
ing device against which to test our interpretations of data obtained from 
female subjects. The techniques dealing with female roles are more elabo- 
rate and extensive than those dealing with male roles, and we have many 
more female subjects than male subjects. The insights we have incidentally 
obtained into male functioning, even under these limitations, are so pro- 
vocative, however, that they suggest the desirability of a study that will 
permit us to focus on the male of the species in as concentrated a fashion 
as we have been focusing on the female(1). 

‘An address delivered at the Biennial Meeting of the New York-New Jersey 
Regional Committee of the American Association of Psychiatric Clinics for Chil- 
dren, June 5, 1959. The investigation referred to here was supported by a re- 
search grant, M959 (C, C-1, C-2, C-3) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service. 

*The author wishes to indicate her warm appreciation of the extensive and 
skilled participation of Dr. Frank Hardesty, Research Associate on the project, in 
collecting much of the data and handling many of the analyses reported here. 
She also wishes to acknowledge the help of Mr. David Gorfein, research assistant, 
with the analyses of the “Mars story” data. 
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Turning to the design of this study, I must again emphasize its explora- 
tory nature. Because so little is really known about the processes by which 
social roles are internalized, it seemed wise to give this investigation some- 
thing of a pilot quality, striving for a rich variety of data, obtained from 
relatively few subjects, which could form the basis for more precise and 
testable hypotheses. We expect our finding to be suggestive rather than 
conclusive, and our most important results to take the form of hypotheses 
which can subsequently be put to definitive test. Of course, we had some 
implicit hypotheses to begin with; these concerned among other items, 
relationships between parental attitudes and children’s perceptions, be- 
tween mother’s attitudes and girl’s attitudes, between the quality of 
every day experiences and both perceptions and attitudes, between the 
individual's capabilities and his attitudes toward sex-role activities, between 
the age of the child and the effect of certain experiences. Techniques were 
designed to elicit materials that would help us identify which of these 
hypotheses seemed worth working out more explicitly and pursuing further. 

To keep the project within manageable limits, it was decided to con- 
fine this inquiry to the pre-pubertal years. The ages five, eight and 11 
years were chosen for several reasons: five was judged the earliest age at 
which we could expect responses that could be compared to those of the 
older children. Eleven was as close as we dared get to puberty and still 
hope to steer free of the complex pubertal problems. Eight seemed a good 
point in between, when the child might be expected to be well advanced 
in weaning from the family, well integrated in peer groups, yet not com- 
pletely independent of parents. 

The variables which influenced our choice of subjects were implicit in 
our hypotheses and consisted of age, socio-economic class, work status of 
the mother and sex. Our original design called for equal numbers of five-, 
eight-, and eleven-year-old girls, with each age group divided into upper- 
middle and lower-middle class subjects, and each class group containing 
equal numbers of children with working and with non-working mothers. 
We planned to have similarly balanced groups of boys, but the male 
sample was to be only about half as large as the female. 

To avoid having to deal with too many unpredictable variables, we 
decided not to include recent immigrants or members of minority groups 
having sex-role patterns differing from those common to the majority group 
culture. Only subjects born in the U.S., coming from two-parent homes, 
and without outstanding emotional difficulties were to be used. 

Unfortunately, the practical exigencies of finding cooperative centers 
and our own time limits interfered somewhat with our carrying out our 
original sample design. We had to content ourselves with fewer and less 
well balanced groups of five-year olds among the girls and of all ages 
among the boys than we had originally planned. This means that some 
comparisons we had hoped to be able to make will not be possible, but by 
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concentrating our smaller sample of the youngest subjects into one class- 
grouping, the upper-middle class, we were able to rescue a usable segment 
of material which can at least tell us some things about age and sex-role 
development at that socio-economic level. 

At present we have data from 157 subjects, 47 boys and 110 girls. 
Age-wise, they are divided into 23 five-year-olds, 63 eight-year-olds, and 
71 eleven-year-olds. The whole sample is approximately equally divided 
between those coming from families where mothers are employed and 
from families where the mothers are not employed. We used a variety of 
techniques, including play, pictorial and purely verbal approaches; some 
were projective types, others simply factual and repertorial. The complete 
battery took from eight to twelve sessions to administer, exclusive of fairly 
lengthy interviews with the mothers and fathers of the female subjects. 
The findings I will report here are derived for the most part from a small 
segment of our battery of techniques, consisting of one pictorial projective- 
type and one indirect verbal device, each designed to give us answers to 
different questions. 

One question derived from the insistence in recent years by a wide 
variety of “experts” is that current changes in sex-role mores are confusing 
the children and that this confusion is interfering with their own sex 
identification. The question we put to the data was simple. We wanted to 
find out how the world actually does appear to the children growing up 
in it, in relation to male and female functioning. One way we tried for an 
answer was to say to our subjects: 

1. Suppose you met a person from Mars (the moon) and he knew nothing 
about the way we live here, and he asked you to tell him about girls 
(your age) in this world—what would you tell him girls need to know or 
be able to do? 

What would you tell him boys need to know or be able to do? 
What would you tell him women (ladies) need to know or be able to do? 
What would you tell him men need to know or be able to do? 


» 1 


When we had analyzed the responses in the simplest possible way, by 
counting the number of times an item was mentioned and totalling the 
number of item-mentions in each of the several categories into which the 
answers seemed to fall, this is what we found. Of a total of 640 item- 
mentions for women, 64.5% were in the traditional domestic activities 
having to do with household care and management, child care, and rela- 
tions with husbands. Items relating to the work-role made up only six 
per cent of the total number of item-mentions for women and other items 
were distributed among a variety of categories, such as general traits, skills, 
general capability, recreation, self maintenance and extra-familial relation- 
ships. Responses from boys and girls were very similar in distribution. 
From a child’s-eye view, the traditional picture of women’s roles does not 
seem to have changed much, if at all, and no confusion is perceptible. 
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With reference to men, approximately 32% of the item-mentions re- 
ferred to domestic activities also; of these, about 26% were traditionally 
masculine activities while six per cent fell in the area we tend to think of 
as “woman’s work”—cooking, cleaning, etc. Activities related to work-roles 
came next; they accounted for approximately 27% of the total. Compared 
with women, men had a slight edge in the proportion of items falling 
into such areas as extra-familial relationships, recreational activities, self- 
maintenance, mobility, generalized traits, education and acquired skills. 
It is possible that the relatively high proportion of domestic activities for 
both men and women reflects the limitations of the child’s experiences— 
these are the activities of adults of both sexes with which he is most 
familiar and which he can recount in greatest detail. Activities related to 
work-roles take place outside his ken and are more often dismissed with a 
non-specific phrase like “go to work”. Still, the comparative concentration 
of women’s role activities within the home and family is striking, particu- 
larly since half our subjects came from “working mother” families. There 
is no area in male activities which approaches it. 

Another way to check on the extent to which certain aspects of sex-roles 
are perceptible to children is to ask how many subjects out of the total 
sample mention such aspects at all. We did this in relation to work-roles 
for women and non-traditional domestic activities for men, since these 
seemed logically the categories most likely to reflect changes from tra- 
ditional sex-role pictures. We found that, although only six per cent of all 
feminine item-mentions had related to work-roles, 29% of the boys and 
24% of the girls had contributed one or more items in this category. In 
relation to men’s non-traditional domestic roles, only 23% of the girls had 
contributed items, but about 37% of the boys had. 

When we compared sub-groupings within our sample on the basis of 
our four major variables, this is what we found. In relation to the assign- 
ing of work-role activities to women, only one variable, the work-status of 
the mother, seemed to have a statistically significant effect, and that effect 
was perceptible only among the boys. Significantly more sons of working 
mothers than sons of non-working mothers (p<.05) assigned work-role 
activities to women. Among girls, the fact of having a working mother 
apparently had less impact. In terms of percentages, approximately 28% of 
the daughters of working mothers mentioned work-role activities for 
women, while 21% of the daughters of non-working mothers did_ this. 
Among the boys, the comparable figures were 43% for the sons of working 
mothers and 15% for sons of non-working mothers. 

It was among the boys, also, that we found a significant variable in re- 
lation to non-traditional domestic activities assigned to men. Here, how- 
ever, it was the class variable that made the difference. Boys from lower 
middle class and working class homes mentioned such activities for men 
significantly more frequently than boys from upper middle class homes 
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(p<.01). Compared with girls from the same class category, the boys 
still come out ahead (p<.05). Moreover, this tendency had no perceptible 
connection with the work-status of their mothers. In fact, careful examina- 
tion of the individual protocols revealed that the greatest contribution to 
this category was made by boys coming from homes where the mother 
had no outside employment. 

Now let us turn from the general picture to a specific question. Be- 
cause much of current concern about women’s role centers around the 
work role, we wanted to find out how children perceived this role, both 
in relation to the woman involved and in relation to the child or children 
from whom she must be separated to fulfill the role. In order to assess our 
findings concerning women’s work-roles, however, we believe we also 
needed to know how the male counterpart of the working mother was per- 
ceived. To obtain these materials, we used two pictures, one showing a 
woman with a briefcase, walking away from the partly opened door of a 
house through which a small child watched, and one of a man also ap- 
parently leaving a watching child. These pictures were presented one at a 
time, interspersed among other pictures to which the subjects also reacted; 
they were separated from each other in the order of presentation by 
several other pictures. 

The interviewer introduced the picture containing the woman with the 
following words, “This little girl is at home and her mother is going to 
work—how does the little girl feel about that?” The child’s first response 
was followed by, “What makes you think so?” and by the following series 
of questions, asked in whatever order was most appropriate to the direction 
the subject’s replies took: 

“Does her mother know how she feels? 

“What is the little girl going to do now? 

“Who will take care of her?” 

“How old do you think the little girl is? 

“How would she feel if she were older? 

“How would she feel if she were in school when her mother went to 
work?” 

“How does the mother feel about going to work? 

“What makes you think so?” 


7- 


If the subject stated that the mother was “unhappy” about going to 
work, the examiner inquired: 
“Why does she go to work if she doesn’t like to? 
“What would she rather do?” 
If the response to the last question referred primarily to monetary need, 
the examiner asked: 


“What do you think would happen if she didn’t work? 
“Is that the only reason that mothers work—to get money?” 








“Do they ever enjoy their work? 
“Do you know any mothers who go to work? 
“How is it in most families?” 
The following was asked if the subject indicated that the child in the 
picture felt “badly” about being separated from the mother by the latter’s 
going to work. 


“Did you ever feel like this little girl does? 
“Tell me about it.” 


The picture of the man was presented with a similar series of remarks 
and questions, except that at the end the following questions were added: 


“In general why do most people work? 
“If they had enough money without working what would they do?” 


Subjects’ responses were coded in terms of the global affect they com- 
municated, and we have currently been able to analyze them in relation 
to three components in the situation: the feeling of each adult about the 
total situation, the feeling of each adult about his or her work per se and 
the child’s feeling. We shall report here on the first two components only. 

In relation to the first question, we tried to assess the responses ac- 
cording to what they showed about the respective adult’s feelings about 
the total situation of going-to-work-and-leaving-the-child. We found the 
most reliable coding scheme was a simple dichotomy which divided the 
data into answers indicating some degree of discomfort, conflict or un- 
happiness on the part of the adult, and answers indicating no such feelings. 
Below are some verbatim examples, showing the range of affect we en- 
countered. They all refer to the woman in the picture, and are responses 
to the question, “How does she feel about going to work?” 


Strongly negative: 


“She feels miserable, because she’s leaving the little girl behind. . . . If 
she didn’t work, she’d take care of her little girl. . . . She doesn’t like work- 
ing, at least while the girl is so young.” (F: 11 yrs.) 

Moderately negative: 


. . the mother probably doesn’t want to go to work, but the family 
needs the money. She’d rather stay home and take care of the child, I 
think, but that’s not possible. She feels bad about it all. . . . (Why do you 
think so?) . . . he’s very young and she wants him to love her when he 
gets older and not say things about her not taking care of him when he 
was younger. She thinks if he didn’t love her, he might start doing bad and 
become a juvenile delinquent.” (M: 11 yrs.) 


On the positive side: 


“She feels O.K. about it. It’s a regular thing. . . . It helps support the 
family.” (F: 11 yrs.) 
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“She looks like she likes it. She likes it, well, pretty much. . . . They 
work because they haven’t anything to do hardly. . . . She looks like the 
type who would work, not the type that likes to stay home.” (F: 11 yrs.) 

“... she likes going to work, so she won't have to keep yelling at her 
girl so much. When she’s at work she’s peaceful and quiet. . . .” (F: 11 yrs.) 

Out of 143 subjects who gave us scoreable responses, approximately 
64% perceived the woman as suffering some degree of discomfort at leaving 
a young child to go to work. Only 36% thought she might feel good about 
it—or, at any rate, have no pangs. These percentages were virtually dupli- 
cated in almost all sub-group comparisons. Sex, social class, mother’s work- 
status—none of these made much difference. Only the age variable seemed 
to have any effect on the responses—there was a steadily rising proportion 
of discomfort perception from age five through age eleven—from 53% at 
five, to 60% at eight, to 73% at eleven. Perhaps the reason for this lies in 
the kinds of work commitment mothers of eleven-year-olds take on, in 
comparison with mothers of younger children, as well as in the lesser ego- 
centricity of the older child, and his greater ability to put himself in an- 
other’s place. Whatever the basis for it may be, the finding itself is pro- 
vocative. It may explain why significantly fewer eleven than eight-year- 
old girls said they expected to work after they have a family. 

When we turned to the responses concerning the father-going-to-work- 
and-leaving-a-child, we received something of a surprise, for even more of 
our subjects (69%) thought the father felt unhappy or uncomfortable about 
the situation, with the boys slightly outranking the girls in this judgment 
(72% to 68%). Here, also, we found an age trend, even -more striking in 
some ways than the other. While approximately 53% of the five-year-olds 
(and 58% of the eight-year-olds) saw something negative in the situation 
for the father, 83% of the eleven-year-olds did so. Slightly more children 
of working mothers than of non-working mothers (73% to 65%) made this 
kind of judgment. 

When we scored the responses for attitude toward work, per se, how- 
ever, the distribution of affect was strikingly different. Considering only 
the mothers attitude toward her work per se, without regard to sources of 
conflict other than work, we found approximately 54% of the subjects 
(N = 108) making a positive or neutral judgment and only 45% expressing 
a negative one. Concerning the father’s attitude toward his work, about 
61% (N = 84) thought he liked it or didn’t mind it, while only 39% thought 
he felt negative toward it. 

Differences between boys and girls were more perceptible in this area. 
While they did not differ much in their judgments of the woman’s feelings, 
a considerably larger proportion of boys than girls thought the man might 

8N refers here to the number of responses available in which attitude 


toward work could be clearly differentiated from attitude toward the total com- 
plex of leaving-child-to-go-to-work. 








have negative feelings about his work (54% boys to 33% girls). Age trends 
were similar in direction to those reported above, but were not quite so 
extreme. While only 30% of the eight-year-olds thought the woman might 
not like her work, 61% of the elevens made this judgment. In relation to 
the man, corresponding figures were 29% for the eight-year-olds and 44% 
for the elevens. (We are eliminating the five-year-olds in this comparison 
because we have so few scorable responses for this category from them that 
we do not believe any comparison would be meaningful.) There was a 
slight tendency for more upper-middle-class children than lower-middle- 
class children to judge work to be pleasant or at least neutral in its impact 
for both women and men—58% of upper-middle-class subjects to 50% of 
the others for the women, and 65% of the higher socio-economic group to 
56% of the lower for the men. 

Interestingly, relatively fewer children of working mothers than of 
non-working mothers thought work had unpleasant connotations for the 
woman (37% to 54%). This trend was reversed in judgments about work 
and the man—here fewer children of non-working than of working mothers 
thought the man might not like going to work—34% of the first group to 
45% of the second. Comparing these figures in another way, we find that 
while of the children of working mothers, 37% think mothers might not like 
to go to work and 45% think fathers might feel this way, of the children 
of non-working mothers 54% think going to work is unpleasant for mothers 
while only 34% think this might be so for fathers. Apparently, having a 
working mother has a considerable effect on the way in which one per- 
ceives both work and people. 

This qualitative difference in the perception of the work role seems 
to be reflected in our subjects’ future plans. When asked what they ex- 
pected to do or be when they grow up, significantly more (p<.05) daugh- 
ters of non-working mothers gave “housewife” as their primary choice and 
more daughters of working mothers mentioned non-traditional professional 
areas (such as doctor, lawyer, creative worker) as their vocational choices 
(p<.20). In relation to work after marriage and the coming of children, 
also, more daughters of working mothers said they thought they would 
continue working (p<.05). 

When the responses of all the girls were compared with those of all 
the boys, the proportion of girls who indicated they planned to work was 
significantly higher than the proportion of boys who indicated they might 
consent to their wives’ working (p<.01). This finding is in line with those 
reported by other investigators, who have mostly worked with older male 
subjects (2), and suggests that the attitudes of the male of the species will 
continue to act as a brake in relation to speed of sex-role changes. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize a few points that seem to 
me to be important. In response to those who are overly concerned about 
the effect of apparent recent sex-role changes, I would like to point out 
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that from the child’s point of view, there are no “changes”; he sees only 
the picture as it appears in his time, and this picture, as it is reflected in 
our data, shows remarkably little change from traditional values. If the 
forms of sex-role activities have changed somewhat, from the child’s point 
of view their functions have not. Our subjects clearly tell us that the basic 
home-making duties are still the woman’s; the money-getting role is still 
primarily the man’s. Whenever women are perceived to have assumed 
the work-role, they are generally perceived to do so as “helping” persons 
within the family group—to help out when the family needs more money 
than the father earns, or when the father cannot earn. Similarly, fathers 
occupied with domestic activities are seen as “helping” the mother in her 
myriad home-centered responsibilities, not supplanting her. Finally, we 
find no hint of female-male competitiveness in the picture of sex-role func- 
tioning as the children reflect it. Whatever changes have occurred, seem to 
be in the direction of greater flexibility and egality of activities in the serv- 
ice of maintaining established functions. On the whole, they suggest an 
increasingly realistic adjustment to the demands of modern living, without 
the enforced trauma of radical innovation. 
REFERENCES 
1. Hartley, Ruth E. Sex-role pressures and the socialization of the male child. 
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CREATIVITY AND THE DREAM’ 


JOSEPH ADELSON 
University of Michigan 


Ordinarily the dream affords us our most intimate contact with the 
primary process. In the dream, the normal conventions of time, space, and 
logic are shattered. We take this completely for granted, so much so that 
the term “dream-like” brings to mind a mode of experience which is 
distinctive in being prelogical. But a number of years ago I did some 
therapeutic work with a young man whose dreams were, on the whole, 
sane, simple, and sensible. Only very rarely did he report a dream whose 
events could not have occurred in daily life; indeed, his dreams quite 
frequently were simple modifications of experiences which happened to 
him the day before. At first I found this impoverished style of dreaming so 
perplexing that I was inclined to view it as an isolated clinical curiosity. 
But as time went on, it became clear that this dream-style reflected a more 
general mode of psychic functioning. His cognitive life was dominated by 
a peculiarly intense intolerance of the primary process. It was not merely 
that he was frightened of unconscious impulses and fantasies; he was also 
on guard against any mode of experience which was not logical, rational, 
and coherent. He was, so to speak, overly committed to the secondary 
process, and could not allow himself fancy, metaphor, or reverie, any mode 
of cognition which was not entirely conventional. 

This young man, not surprisingly, was decidedly insensitive to artistic 
work. As it happened, during the time I saw him he was the only one of 
my patients who was not creatively gifted. So it was natural to compare 
his startlingly simple dreams with those reported by more talented patients. 
These latter dreams were, so it seemed, unusually complex and fanciful, 
even by normal standards of dream quality, and certainly so when con- 
trasted with his. The clinical evidence, then, hinted at a relationship be- 
tween creativity and the nature of the dream. It was a plausible con- 
jecture, on theoretical grounds as well, that the dreams of imaginative 
individuals, in reflecting certain of their ego qualities, would differ in 
predictable ways from the dreams of the unimaginative. Recent work by 
Erikson (1) on the process of dream construction, and by Kris (3) on ego 


1Paper read at the 1957 meetings, American Psychological Association. The 
author is indebted to Audrey Chase, Ruth Fidel, Elaine Grossman, and Joyce 
Orgel, who collected the dream material. Miss Orgel also did a preliminary con- 
tent analysis of the dream transcripts. 
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regression, helped crystallize the hypothesis. The dreams of inventive per- 
sons—the dreams, that is, as known and reported—mirror their greater 
tolerance of the primary process. Their dreams more frequently involve 
a departure from rational conceptions of time, space, action, and causality. 
In short, it was hypothesized that their dreams more frequently show pre- 
logical modes of representation. 

The dreams for the study were collected from a group of 30 college 
girls who had enrolled for a course in creative writing. During the period 
of the research they were asked each morning if they had dreamed the 
night before. If they had, their accounts were transcribed as nearly verbatim 
as possible. The girl was then questioned about the dream, asked to clarify 
its obscure or personal parts, to identify the dream figures, to report what 
experiences she was reminded of, and so on. At the end of the semester, 
the instructor of the course chose the ten least and most imaginative stu- 
dents. The criterion was not craft or literary skill, but literary inventiveness, 
originality in choice of theme and treatment. We used no more than 10 
dreams from any subject, and we included only those subjects who had re- 
ported at least four dreams. The final sample consisted of eight girls rated 
high on imaginativeness, who had a total of 52 dreams, and seven un- 
inventive subjects, with 46 dreams. With such a small number of subjects, 
this study cannot be considered more than exploratory. But the results are 
so striking and so consistent in trend that it seems worthwhile to report 
them now, if only to indicate the empirical promise of this topic. 

We coded the dreams on a realism-unrealism scale, using several sepa- 
rate categories—action, time, space, and transition. We also gave a global 
rating of the degree of realism of each dream. Since these separate ratings 
show similar trends, I will report only the results of the global analysis. 
We used three categories here: a dream was rated “one” if the sequence 
of events narrated was logically or physically impossible—a simple example 
of this might be a dream of someone walking on air. A rating of “two” was 
given if the dream’s events were improbable or unusual, but logically or 
physically possible. And a rating of “three” was given to those dreams 
whose action was plausible, realistic and commonplace. 

We find that the groups differ most markedly in the proportion of 
their absurd and prelogical dreams. The non-creative group has a some- 
what higher frequency of commonplace and of improbable dreams. But in 
category “one” we find 42% of the creative group’s dreams, and only 15% 
for the non-creative. Six out of eight creative girls report at least two 
bizarre dreams, and this is true of only two of the seven non-creative girls. 

These differences in the dreams’ form-quality are given somewhat more 
meaning when we look at the dreams directly, through an analysis of their 
content. For example, we find that our non-inventive dreamers are very 
much tied to the local and familiar, to the here and now. Consider the 
scene of the dream. Where does its action take place? In the dreams of 
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creative subjects, anywhere—in Paris, in a mosque, or in the jungles of 
Africa; 13% of their dreams take place in a foreign or exotic setting, while 
this occurs in only one of the 46 non-creative dreams. We also discover that 
one-third of the non-creative dreams are located in the sleeper’s immediate 
milieu, in this case, the college they were attending; we find this in only 
14% of the inventive dreams. A similar constriction in range is evident for 
the category of dream population: on one of every five inventive dreams 
there is an alien or exotic dream figure—a king and queen, for example, or 
a Roman soldier. We have this happen but once in the 46 non-inventive 
dreams. 

How does the dreamer represent herself? Here we discover another 
example of the non-inventive subject’s commitment to objective reality. 
She finds it hard to disown or to transform her present identity; with only 
two exceptions the non-creative dreams picture the self contemporaneously, 
the dreamer as she is now, in her current role and status. The inventive 
dreamer frequently—23% of the time—accomplishes a transformation of 
role, sometimes a radical one, but more often a prospective one, dreaming 
herself into an expected or longed-for status, as a wife or mother, as an 
actress or artist, and so on. The inventive girl also exercises her power to 
transform identity on other figures of the dream, though she does so some- 
what less frequently; she turns a friend into a dentist, her mother into her 
employee. There is not a single transformation of this kind in the non- 
creative sample. 

I used the word “power” just now, and I feel it is a good term for the 
quality we are describing. The inventive girl’s dreaming shows an energy 
of construction which contrasts sharply with the sluggishness, the insipidity 
of invention in the dreams of the non-creative. One gets a most vivid sense 
of this difference in reading the dreams through, one set of protocols simple 
and stereotyped in design, the other complex, dense, and richly textured. 
It is a hard difference to measure directly, but one of our findings may give 
you some idea of it. We find that the inventive subjects create a pro- 
liferation of settings within a single dream; we see a continual transforma- 
tion of scene, a fluid, or sometimes jerky shifting of locale. The preponder- 
ance of inventive dreams contain more than one scene, and some contain 
seven or more; their median number of settings per dream is three. On the 
other hand, the majority of non-inventive dreams—70%—take place against 
a single background, and none of these dreams has more than three settings. 

Another difference which is hard to state in simple quantitative terms 
concerns the descriptive texture of the dream. In the dreams of the non- 
inventive we find a flat, almost skeletal perception of actuality; persons and 
things exist as noun categories—Mary is Mary, a house is a house—without 
metaphoric or even adjectival enrichment. Some of our data may offer you 
a sense of their constriction. The inventive subjects describe things by 
color about twice as often as do the non-inventive. The only major use of 
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color-naming by the non-creative group is in regard to clothing, and if we 
exclude clothing for both groups, we find that the inventive dreams contain 
three and one-half times more color-references. The insensitivity of the 
non-creative subject is most apparent where the dream population is con- 
cerned. We find that these girls refer to the physical or psychological 
qualities of dream personages more than three times less frequently than 
do the inventives. 

There are many other differences which the content analysis revealed, 
but of these I would like to choose three which seem especially illuminat- 
ing. First, the comic. Ernst Kris (2) has taught us to recognize the essen- 
tial similarity between creativity and the comic. He writes “of persons to 
whom the comic in general is unknown; they fear the regression in al! 
comic pleasure, they lack the faculty of ‘letting themselves go.’” This self- 
same ability to let go, to suspend, momentarily, a commitment to the givens 
of reality, is a quality which differentiates inventive and non-inventive 
persons. We tabulated the presence of the comic in these dreams, defining 
this very generally—any reference to humor in any of its manifestations. 
We find that it is present in 17% of the creative dreams, but is never found 
in the dreams of the non-creative. 

There is another finding which, I feel, carries some implication. We 
discovered that in 20% of the inventive dreams the dreamer, at one point 
or another, does not participate in the action of the dream, but represents 
herself as detached from it, observing it. The non-inventive dreamer is 
always—there is not a single exception—immersed in the events of the 
dream. How shall we understand this difference? I suppose that to stand 
apart from reality is a necessary first condition for transforming it imagina- 
tively; to recreate our sense of circumstance we must first be able to have 
a detached consciousness of it, to know it, reflect on it, judge it. This 
modality, detachment, seems also to be related to the defense mechanism 
of isolation, which we have some reason to believe is commonly used by 
creative individuals. Finally, and I hope this will not sound merely facile, 
it appears that the emphasis on observation in these dreams may represent 
a transformation of voyeuristic drives; it is my strong impression that both 
voyeuristic and exhibitionistic motives are highly developed among our 
creative subjects; speaking generally, these may be among the central 
motives which inform the creative enterprise. 

By now you may have come to suspect that the two groups of dreamers 
are drawn from very different populations. This is both so and not so. From 
a crudely demographic point of view we had an extremely homogeneous 
sample, almost all of them the daughters of prosperous business and pro- 
fessional men. Very likely the two groups differ somewhat, but not pro- 
foundly, in intelligence. However, when we consider their goals, attitudes, 
values, interests, experiences, we find we are dealing with entirely different 
social and personality types. Theré are a good many indications of this in 
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the dreams, and I want to discuss just one of these, the expression of 
sexuality. 

I remind you that our subjects were between 18 and 21 and unmarried 
—an extremely nubile group, therefore; so it is not surprising to find that 
their dreams are suffused with expressions of sexuality, direct, allusive, 
and covert. When the theme of sexuality appears in the non-inventive 
dreams it is only alluded to, or handled with some degree of delicacy. 
“There is a boy in my room,” one dreamer reports, “but I am only talking 
to him.” Another non-creative subject tells a dream in which she wants 
to spite her fiance, and so is considering sleeping with another young man; 
she then adds, “Thank God I don’t remember if I slept with him or not.” 
More frequently, however, we find that these dreams treat sexuality in a 
more or less classically symbolic fashion: there is a vaguely ominous man 
who threatens to do something vaguely dreadful to the dreamer; while she 
is sleeping two friends throw a black and red snake into the dreamer’s 
room; someone is rummaging around in the dreamer’s chest of drawers. 
There is a constant preoccupation, when sex is the theme, with being 
caught or found out. The non-creative girl represents herself in these 
dreams as sexually passive, vulnerable to and endangered by the aggressive 
sexuality of men. 

The creative girls are likely to present a more active, open, and indeed 
flamboyant sexuality. In a number of cases, for example, the dreamer is 
having sexual intercourse while other people are looking on. Sexual activity 
takes place in a variety of not quite conventional settings, in one instance 
the kitchen floor of the dreamer’s grandmother's house. Now it is quite 
likely that the relative sexual freedom of these dreams corresponds to the 
actual sexual experience of their dreamers; the information from our in- 
quiry suggests this in any case. But I suspect that we ought not to take 
this seeming freedom at its face value. We may rightly suppose that in 
their dreams, as well as in real life, heterosexuality is being used to ward 
off pregenital sexuality. In several dreams we find suggestions that homo- 
sexual and other pregenital impulses lie just behind the heterosexuality; at 
times they break through and we see an emergence of perverse sexuality. 
This tactic, the bringing to awareness of one conflict-system to ward off a 
deeper and more formidable one, is a style of defense commonly used by 
creatively gifted individuals. 

The differences in the representation of sexuality reflect a more general 
set of differences, in the social and psychological orientations of our two 
groups. The non-creative girls have conventional interests and goals—cloth- 
ing, dating, marriage are the major manifest themes of their dreams—and 
an extremely stereotyped way of organizing and locating themselves in 
reality. They achieve what seems to be a fairly successful adaptation to 
their life circumstances, and do so through a thoroughgoing use of re- 
pressions and reaction-formations, What we see here is, of course, a par- 
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ticular type of character formation, one which seems to be nearly ubiquitous 
in middleclass American society; the ego purchases a freedom from inner 
discomfort by accepting severe restrictions on its cognitive functioning. 
The ego’s vigilance extends inwardly against the primary process and out- 
wardly toward the real world; this study has suggested how deeply the 
ego's vigilance can reach, to the very core of unconsciousness, dream deep. 
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CONTEXTS IN PERSON PERCEPTION’ 


DAVID SHAPIRO 
Harvard Medical School 


It seems a paradox that we know so much about the feelings and actions 
of persons and yet often find ourselves hard pressed to understand the 
meaning of a given piece of behavior or to predict future actions from it. 
Psychologists take for granted that people easily talk to and negotiate with 
one another. Still we feel there are inherent difficulties in making in- 
ferences, for example, about a person’s intelligence or the friendliness of a 
chimpanzee (5). To what extent are differences in judgment the result 
of the contexts in which observations are made? 

In many situations in which our acts have little consequence for future 
contact with others, we tend to operate according to standards set down 
by the culture. In so doing, we are able to deal with many different people 
about many different matters, e.g., with mailman, newsboy, clerk, waitress. 
Even where the opportunity for future contact is increased, we may still 
feel our way with some caution, especially at first, perhaps in the service 
of working out rules or limits of interaction, e.g., with neighbors, teachers, 
new acquaintances. At an early point in a relation, it is too easy to reject 
or to be rejected by another person; we proceed carefully lest errors in 
judgment and misguided actions accelerate this tendency. In sizing up 
another person, we are in effect delaying our natural readiness to act 
impulsively toward or away from others. 

When we get to know a person better, the need to judge may be 
diminished. Although predictions come much easier with more knowledge 
about a person, they may or may not be more accurate. There is a time 
when the details of another person’s actions and feelings become more 
noticeable, and perhaps at issue. But with greater familiarity, we may 
find we care more for him and less about evaluating his behavior. If we 
like someone, we like what he does, no matter what (6). 

I am particularly interested here in situations in which people are 
highly involved in what happens and are directed toward creating some- 
thing new. These interactions ordinarily possess features of ambiguity and 
inconsistency, surprise and emotion. The expected does not necessarily 
occur. We hardly need inquire into interpersonal perceptions where be- 








1 This paper was presented at meetings of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in 1959. 
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havior is under the control of forces clearly external to observer and ob- 
served, wheie improvisation is the exception and not the rule. 

So then we are concerned with total dramatic situations, not only with 
leading characters but with the entire action portrayed by all the players 
with their intentions and actions, unfolding in a given setting or scene. All 
these parts give significance to the entire context of a situation. Individual 
motives alone cannot tell the whole story (3). 

It is not my intention to present formulas that correlate perceptions 
and behavior. Rather I want to consider some of the many different kinds 
of contexts in which we sense, perceive, think about, and know other per- 
sons. For three reasons: by examining contexts, I hope first to learn more 
about how people make observations; and second, to learn how the de- 
cisions people arrive at about others influence their actions; and third, to 
learn more generally how people behave in the presence of others. What 
are some of the characteristics of contexts in person perception? 

By context in person perception I mean the set of associated elements 
relating an observer (a term I prefer to “perceiver”) to an observed object 
or person. The elements of such a context generally “belong” either to the 
observer or to the observed. Some may be thought external to both, or 
belonging to their relationship, e.g., roles like servant or master, agencies 
like fate or loyalty. Actions are almost always identified with or referred 
to a source in a person. Aside from acts, other examples of contextual con- 
tents are intentions, traits, gestures, and clothes. 

Almost anything (event or person or object) may be operative as an 
element in context. Therein lies the question of what is relevant to the 
observer (4). Which cues are more pronounced for him? Which remain 
undifferentiated? What elements are psychologically linked to the observer? 

Complex though they may be, contexts are not randomly organized or 
infinitely large. Some elements are immediately present, some are more or 
less distant from observer and observed. Some elements refer to broad, 
others to narrow classes of things. Some are measured finely, others crudely. 

Ogden and Richard (7) in their treatment of a context theory of 
meaning emphasize the peculiar or unique relation existing among the 
elements—things and events—of a context so that they have the character 
of recurring together with respect to time and place. They note that ex- 
perience comes in more or less uniform contexts, in some of which the 
elements are closer together than in others. In psychological contexts, the 
uniformly linked events are often far apart in time. 

As to the sheer number of different elements, limits are imposed by 
memory and attention, and by the degree to which each element, as an 
item of information, reduces the ambiguity of the entire context. As you 
add data, you soon begin to exhaust the universe of known associated 
elements. In a study by Shapiro, Tagiuri, and Bruner (9), we found that 
subjects infer on the average about 30 traits out of 53 on the basis of only 
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one single trait of given information (two traits yield 33 inferences and 
three, about 35). In another (unpublished) study with Tagiuri, subjects 
given the freedom to ask as many questions as they like about a person 
with the task of sizing him up, concern themselves only with about eight 
different things. In other words, elements making up the contexts of person 
perception are highly redundant and overlapping in meaning. 

For that matter, even those characteristics seemingly opposite in mean- 
ing may occur together in a meaningful context. Elements deliberately torn 
out of different contexts, when put together tend to foster meaningful con- 
sistent impressions whether they be facial features (13) or trait names (1, 
9). 

The term context is not used in the sense of a background for some- 
thing else that varies. Rather I take a context to be composed of a set of 
associated elements, each of which bears significance for the remaining 
elements and for as many relevant elements as needed to generate im- 
pressions and predictions of given behaviors. 

Neither do I wish to deny the possibility of isolating and analyzing 
the elements of person perception because they are influenced by their 
milieu. Contexts, I think, have certain uniformities about them that make 
it possible to evaluate the relevance and meaning of their composite ele- 
ments in isolation, or in combination with other elements, with respect to 
specific elements to be inferred. 

In a study by Bruner, Shapiro and Tagiuri (2) trait meanings were 
found to “add up” in the sense that the stronger elements pull the weaker 
ones with them. For example, a typical subject who is sure that an intelli- 
gent person is efficient, while only slightly certain that an inconsiderate 
person is not efficient, feels fairly sure that an intelligent and inconsiderate 
person is efficient. Here the combined context yields a result predictable 
from its elements taken in their narrower (single) contexts. 

We must learn more about the weights of elements and how they com- 
bine with elements of different weights. By weight we mean the strength 
of an inference connection, as between one given trait and one to be 
inferred. 

A principle of contextual contrast seems to operate, then, whereby the 
weight of a strong element (taken singly) is increased out of proportion 
when it is combined with a weak element. Is this what we mean when we 
say that an aspect of the meaning of a trait is assimilated in the context of 
another. Thus in the above example the “inefficient” aspect of “incon- 
siderate” is assimilated in the context of “intelligent.” 

We discussed above a context of two traits occurring uniformly in time 
and place. We might also consider a sequence over time of acts represent- 
ing the same kinds of traits. Here perhaps our interpretation of the per- 
son’s efficiency might vary according to which act came first, perhaps 
depending on the size of the time gap. Thus, Hebb and Thompson(5) 
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indicate how sequences of specific responses may be analyzed to make 
higher-order inferences and predictions about bluffing or aggressive be- 
havior. They describe chimpanzee “quasi-aggression” as a combined cate- 
gory of intimidating and nuisance behavior and show how aggressive be- 
havior is preceded by “quasi-aggression” in males but not in females. On 
the other hand, deceitful attack or aggression preceded by friendly be- 
havior occurs more typically in the female than in the male. Order of 
occurrence, then, may indicate whether one act or trait is more closely 
linked to, or subsumed in another. 

Or place the trait “intelligent” in an observed person A and the trait 
“inconsiderate” in his companion B. Would the same combining principle 
operate here in making inferences about A’s efficiency or about B’s? What 
about A and B as a group? We do not know how ordinary observers com- 
bine information about different persons in making judgments about a 
group’s effectiveness, or about its emotional climate? Just as we normally 
regard personality from the point of view of consistency (or inconsistency ) 
of behavior in varying situations, we may analyze consistencies found in 
groups of persons. To what extent do we see each person in a group as a 
reflection of a total group context? Does it matter who possesses which 
trait—if A is inconsiderate and B is intelligent or vice versa? 

I have discussed examples of contexts in person perception composed 
of elements centering around the relationship of observer and observed, 
and in the observed person or persons. I would like now to discuss context 
as it is applicable to the observer as such. 

Of course, observers are known to vary widely in how they rate a 
person, and as already noted, in what they regard as relevant. For the 
observer, context comes into play in terms of other judgments to be made 
at the same time. Other elements may be quite removed in time and place, 
e.g., the observers general knowledge of and experience with people, 
his personality theory, his methods and techniques of observation and 
recording data.” 

In a study by Shapiro and Tagiuri (10) we inquired into the effects of 
the more immediate context. The stimulus to be judged was “a person who 
is intelligent and independent.” The composition and order of traits ap- 
pearing on a check list were varied but two list traits were held constant 
from condition to condition. We found that the contexts determine the 
ratings made on one of the control traits, in a way that resembles what 
we noted above in discussing the stimulus context, by contrast. Significantly 
more subjects inferred that the stimulus person was responsible when they 
were also asked to say whether he was boastful, cheerful, friendly, impulsive 
and loquacious than when they judged whether he was also active, enter- 


2T am suggesting we study the psychologist as an observer of people, not as 
one who is better at it but one who does a lot of it. For me, person perception is 
a psychology turned inward, a kind of psychologist’s psychology. 
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prising, efficient, energetic, and enthusiastic. 

Analyzing our data further, we found that subjects are less likely to 
make a relatively strong inference if other markedly strong ones are made 
at the same time but more likely to do so where other inferences are in- 
definite.* 

Let me stress that, although I call this an instance of contextual con- 
trast, I analyze it by isolating the elements and estimating to what extent 
each is effective in producing it. Again we are dealing with a question of 
the relative weights of different elements in a context—here from the point 
of view of other judgments being made by an observer. 

Perhaps a good judge is one who sticks to essentials, ignores details, and 
so avoids watering down his judgments. 

Observer contexts, then, have properties that are similar to contexts in 
the observed person. This may not be surprising, and perhaps is not un- 
related to the difficulty in isolating and distinguishing stimulus and re- 
sponse, in general, especially when dealing with the perception of persons. 
Of course the definition of context offered earlier is in terms of relations 
between observer and observed. How contexts belonging to the observer 
function differently from those belonging to the observed person is a 
question worthy of more study. 

Certainly in the process of inferring something about a person, infer- 
ences we make are not necessarily symmetrical (9). For most people a 
person who is inconsiderate is likely to be independent, but an inde- 
pendent person may or may not be inconsiderate. We know little, of course, 
about the nature of such inference connections. How do differences in the 
symmetry of inference correlate with the generality of the elements that 
are associated? Or with their centrality? Or with their strength? Are we 
ready to distinguish these properties of the contents of impressions? 

Now to more distant contexts of the observer. I would like to discuss 
“inference readiness” (9). This concept grows out of the finding that people 
differ widely in how many things they will infer, and in the extremity of 
ratings they make. For example, women more than men tend to make 
inferences of an extreme type (11). But all subjects, men and women who 
literally make more inferences about others, on the basis of trait informa- 
tion, show certain preferences in trait usage. A high degree of inference 
readiness seems to go with a leaning toward pragmatic and moralistic judg- 
ments. Those subjects who seem unwilling to infer are also conservative in 
that they tend to cling to the denotative meanings of traits and are inclined 
to use traits relatively superficial in character. Incidentally, older subjects 
and those with greater educational sophistication tend to be more highly 
represented in the low inference group. 

* Uhr (12) reanalyzed some of these data and concluded that the contrast 
effect operates only within certain limits and that beyond these limits, effects or 
reinforcement and assimulation occur. 
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We do not know as yet whether these differences also reflect a judg- 
mental tendency (or response set) generalized to other kinds of observa- 
tions. It is not simply that. Yet, despite such response tendencies, the mean- 
ing of traits are quite comparable from one subject to the next. Although 
it is true that certain traits stand out for people who infer a great deal or 
for those who infer very little, their inference patterns are not too different. 

In examining individual differences in person perception, we need to 
know how experience, education, and more information about people affect 
the kinds of contexts we establish in which to make judgments of others. 
But whether we are superficial or deep in approach, it is through the bal- 
ancing of weighted elements—no matter how slight the contrasts—that 
impressions are given their major emphases. When you turn down the 
volume of your loud speaker, a piece of music still maintains its essential 
character. In the act of attending anew, you may possibly hear something 
you missed before. In effect, I think the process of observing remains essen- 
tially the same for different observers, where the context maintains its 
basic structure. 

Now to summarize. I have defined context in person perception to mean 
the set of associated elements relating an observer to an observed object. 

This definition leaves open for analysis a good many of the phenomena 
that psychologists have been interested in studying but have not yet done 
systematically. It may help frame experimental studies on contexts in person 
perception, the particular elements that make them up, and the nature of 
their inter-connections. 

In considering different kinds of contexts, I have touched-on those given 
by the interpersonal relationship between observer and observed, by vary- 
ing combinations of elements peculiar to the observed person and his social 
milieu, and by those unique to the observer and his context. 

I have also discussed some of the properties of contexts: (a) they recur 
uniformly in experience; (b) the elements or contents composing them are 
highly interrelated and weighted differently; (c) contexts—whether in the 
observer or in the observed person—are in general characterized by a major 
emphasis brought about by contrast of stronger with weaker elements. 

I have tried to suggest that contextual analysis can proceed by careful 
isolation of and re-grouping of relevant and important elements, especially 
those ambiguously inferred or seemingly inconsistent. To understand the 
perceiver in person perception, we need to take account not only of the 
observer and his context, but the observed person and his context, as well 
as the connections of elements relating both into a larger context. 

It is here that we psychologists have to be particularly clever in finding 
new experimental situations where people have the opportunity to per- 
ceive and to act. If we listen and look (and maybe smell and feel), they 
will show us how they see people and what they do about it. 

. I can increase indefinitely my knowledge of the other by in- 
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definitely making explicit his relations with other instruments in the world. 
The ideal of knowledge of the other remains the exhaustive specification 
of the meaning of the flow of the world”(8). 
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VALUE ANALYSIS AND THE RESOLUTION OF 
MARITAL CONFLICTS’ 


JOSEPH K,. FOLSOM 
Vassar College and Boston University 


THE CONCEPT “VALUES” 


If I were to announce my topic as “Psychoanalysis and Marriage Coun- 
seling,” you would know approximately what to expect, although you might 
think the subject well-nigh exhausted. You would recognize the usefulness, 
in many cases, of a deep probing into the structure and history of the two 
individual personalities in a marriage. Less familiar would sound the word 
“socioanalysis.” Yet this term, used by Cottrell in 1933 (3), very well labels 
our main procedure in marriage counseling: that is, we focus upon the social 
relation, the interaction process, between the spouses. In this paper I wish 
to suggest a third concept which may help toward the analysis of marriages: 
this is the concept of “value analysis.” 

A family unit is a somewhat simplified microcosm of the larger society. 
For analyzing the macrocosm, such diverse theorists as Sorokin and Parsons 
have agreed upon personality system and social system as-two distinct 
frames of reference, interlocking but not reducible one to the other. These 
correspond to psychological analysis (including psychoanalysis) and socio- 
logical analysis. The overall theorists also have a third frame of reference 
which they call the cultural system. Less neatly and simply, my “value 
analysis” corresponds to this. 

Values are part of the individual personality systems and also of the 
cultural system. They are not social relations, although they may refer to 
various forms of social relations as to anything else in the universe. For 
example, an individual or a culture may place a high value upon monog- 
amous sexual relationships, or may not. But the value is not the same 
thing as the actual relationships, which may be preponderantly monog- 
amous, or they may not. 

The behavior and interaction of the spouses in a marriage are controlled 
or guided by a large body of values. This body of values is taken over 
partly from the territorial and class, religious, or ethnic cultures of the 
spouses. In part it consists of values of a more specific sort which are 
characteristic of their two families of orientation. In addition, each partner 
seems to have certain peculiar individual values; yet it is difficult to tell 


‘Paper presented at the 1959 Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family. 
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how far and in what details these can be considered original or unique. 
Certainly to a large extent they are selections from a wide variety of 
alternatives offered by their cultural and natural environments. Physique, 
intelligence, temperament, early-formed character structure may determine 
the selection of these values. Psychoanalysis may help to explain the se- 
lection, but it is useful also to examine the external field of values and 
potential values. 

What is a value? W. I. Thomas made a fundamental distinction be- } 
tween attitude and value. Nevertheless, in practice these concepts merge, | 
and are best distinguished at the poles of a continuum. An attitude, as an | 
ideal type, is definable in terms of behavior, or reactions of the ree 
body. Hunger, sexual desire, anger, and fear are among the needs, drives, 
instincts, or basic attitudes. A value, in ideal-typical terms, is an external 
object or situation toward which some attitude is directed. Fairchild’s 
Dictionary of Sociology says that a value is “the believed capacity of any 
object to satisfy a human desire. The quality of any object which causes it 
to be of interest to an individual or a group.” Attitudes are relatively few 
in number, or at least can be put into a few categories such as Thomas’ 
four wishes or Murray’s fifty or so needs. But the values to which these 
attitudes are attached cover the whole universe and are difficult to list or 
classify. The attempt to make some kind of order out of the total field of 
values and potential values is a great indoor sport of theorists. I may 
mention only in passing the schemes of Sorokin, Parsons, Becker, Allport 








and Vernon, Spengler, Benedict, Morris and Sheldon, and Merton. 


THE DELINEATION OF VALUES 


From our point of view here the problem is not to classify values but 
to delineate them in particular cases. The human mind or nervous system 
is so structured that it can symbolize or represent the same external reality 
in several different patterns. Thus I may view a dwelling house and its 
physical environment with the eye of an engineer, noting where and how 
in fact it is constructed. This is the cognitive orientation of Parsons, the 
referential terms of Ogden and Richards, the informative discourse of 
Morris. 

Again, I may perceive the house with the eye of an artist, which is 
partially cognitive but emphasizes or overvalues certain features in order 
to express and arouse aesthetic pleasure. A third approach is to analyze the 
house entirely in terms of values. First I may express my ultimate values 
or sentiments, saying what I like and dislike about the house for no other 
reason than that I like it or dislike it. Then I might point out some instru- 
mental values, features which I like because they are conducive to what | 
ultimately like. Thus I might say that I value the fireplaces in several ‘ 
rooms but would be willing to dispense with all of them if a good central 
heating system could be installed, except the big one in the living room 
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which I value for its own sake. All of this corresponds to both the cathectic 
and evaluative orientations of Parsons, the valuative and incitive discourse 
of Morris, the emotive terms of Ogden and Richards. 

To analyze a situation in purely cognitive terms we use factual words 
such as roof, board, bricks, vertical, white, gable, Gothic, patio, tensile 
strength, etc., which have standard meanings for everybody and are trans- 
latable into all languages. To analyze in terms of ultimate values or senti- 
ments we use emotionally colored words such as cozy, homelike, bleak, 
gaunt, luxurious, dainty, charming, delectable, an eyesore, forbidding, 
gloomy, cheerful, and voluptuous. These words refer directly or indirectly 
to human feelings and emotions. Their applicability varies greatly with 
cultures and with individuals. The words “convenient” and “efficient” are 
on the borderline. They imply something which can be factually and ob- 
jectively tested, yet they leave open the ultimate value question: efficient 
for what purpose? They represent instrumental values. 

To delineate a value requires: (a) some indication of what human 
emotions are involved, which is more adequate than merely calling the 
values positive or negative; (b) some indication of where the value stands 
in the order of instrumentality to finality, or in other words the hierarchy 
of means and ends; and (c), most difficult of all, the careful delineation 
of the value object or situation. 

Good efforts at value delineation may be seen in the work of the sex 
psychologists and that of the cultural anthropologists. The study of fetish- 
isms is much to the point. These may be crudely classified as hair, hand, 
foot, or handkerchief fetishism, etc. But as Vernon Grant says, the more 
analytical lover might say, “it is not the eyes alone that attract me, nor 
the nose, mouth, or profile, but rather a certain quality of expression that 
seems to depend more or less on all of them” (5). One subject reported 
that nothing aroused him sexually so much as a certain spot on a certain 
country road. Falling in love often depends upon fetishistic attachments, 
not always fully conscious. The fetish concept applies to anger and disgust 
as well as to sexual and tender feeling. For many persons, feelings of 
tenderness, security, and serenity are attached to a certain place—a unique 
configuration of objects in space which cannot be named. Prolonged sepa- 
ration from this place produces homesickness. Thus some of the most 
moving value objects of human experience cannot be labeled by the gener- 
alized words which we use for our cognitive map of the world. The total 
field of values is this same world, but it is subdivided very differently, and 
much more variously. 

Caroline Ware showed good value discernment when she wrote: “Irish 
attachment to the soil was a very particular place attachment rather than 
a preference for a rural way of life”(9). 

The Russian, by contrast, seems attached to the spacious and general- 
ized soil of Russia. One of the most useful features of these studies of 
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national character is that their value delineations often fit various indi- 
viduals in almost any society. Thus often it might be more accurate to 
say that a person is French or Japanese in some part of his value field than 
to call him compulsive, regressive, insecure, conservative, self-controlled, 
aesthetic, or by some other generalized adjective. 


VALUES IN MARRIAGE 


All marriages involve value differences between the partners. This fact 
is on the level of value analysis. These value differences do not necessarily 
entail conflict, for the partners might interact as did Jack Spratt and his 
wife. On the other hand, value similarities sometimes lead to conflict, as 
when both partners desire maximum advancement in their separate voca- 
tional careers and also want to raise several children. Conflict is a socio- 
analytical fact, a fact on the level of the social system. Sometimes instead 
of conflict we have competition. Both processes imply that the achieve- 
ment of a given goal by a given person is hindered in some degree by the 
similar or unlike achievement of some other person. It is safe to say that 
all marriages involve some competition and some conflict between the goals 
of the two partners. However, competition or conflict does not necessarily 
entail anger. Competition may be friendly and amiable and even un- 
conscious, as when each partner strives to get more of the joint time or 
money for his favorite recreation, or time for his pet subject of conversa- 
tion. Conflict may even be fun, as when the partners play a game of 
checkers or playfully oppose each other’s efforts to arrange the furniture 
each in his own way. 

Nevertheless, it is safe to say that some anger emerges in every mar- 
riage. This is the critical point in the process. Some counselors and psy- 
chologists think that a little anger is good for every marriage. I reserve 
judgment. I would prefer simply to say that some anger is inevitable, that 
it can be used constructively, but that good marriage demands it be kept 
at a minimum. It is like saying that a little practice is good for the efficiency 
of a fire department, but that a good community keeps fires near the in- 
evitable minimum. 

Anger is a fact on the level of behavior or personality. In marriage it 
presents four possibilities: neither partner, the husband only, the wife 
only, or both, may be angry. An old-fashioned Jay counselor once said to a 
newly married couple: “You'll be all right if you don’t both get angry at the 
same time.” Whether this be sound or not, marriage counseling consists 
very largely in helping people to resolve conflicts without anger, or to 
limit the spread of anger. Anger is the “brass tacks” beneath all the psycho- 
analytic, socioanalytic, and value-analytic jargons. 

Whatever its deeper origins, anger once in operation tends to spread 
or radiate by the simple process of the conditioned reflex. It becomes linked 
to accompanying situations. I counseled a young couple who had married 
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for no reason except love but who after six months were oi the steps of the 
divorce court. I asked the wife to tell me what she so disiiked about her 
husband. She told how he had come home, arranged various possessions, 
asked several questions, made several requests. Perfectly natural in every 
detail, this seemed to me. “What was so terribly annoying about all this?” 
I asked. “Oh, its just Bob!” she exclaimed. Both were employed, living on 
a tight budget, and they had limited leisure time together. Petty conflicts 
about the way they should spend their time had led to a snowballing of 
the wife’s anger until she was annoyed even by the little mannerisms of 
her husband. His efforts to argue her out of this annoyance made matters 
worse. 

On the other hand, I would propose as a hypothesis that a marriage, 
even though containing much anger from all causes combined, is in a 
promising condition if each particular problem comes to be handled with 
diminishing anger. In such a case the anger would not be snowballing. 

The actual disease of a disturbed marriage lies in the emotional condi- 
tions in the two persons. Usually these conditions are anger or its milder 
form, annoyance. Sometimes, however, disgust, anxiety, or indifference 
may be the main feature. If emotions could be controlled by some harmless 
drug, some hap~ .¢ss pill, as Aldous Huxley imagined in his Brave New 
World, it woul -n become a moot question whether any other treat- 
ment were needed. 

However, the measurement of the disease and clues to its causation 
and to prognosis are more readily obtained through socioanalytical con- 
cepts. As examples of recent promising work I would mention Roman and 
Bauman’s interaction testing and Buerkle and Badgley’s Yale Marital Inter- 
action Battery (2,8). The latter researchers found that empathy (an under- 
standing of the other’s values), and sympathy (actual sharing of those 
values) are both assets to a marriage and that a low degree of one may be 
compensated by a high degree of the other. These studies go beyond the 
classic valuable contributions of Burgess and Terman in that they measure 
the couple interaction itself rather than score the qualifications of the two 
separate partners. Foote and Cottrell have elaborated a theoretical frame- 
work and described some actual measuring devices, in the nature of role- 
playing, for interpersonal competence (4). 

It is in the treatment and prevention of diseased marital relations that 
value analysis, as I have conceived it here, has its largest role to play. 
Winch found some tendency for people to choose mates according to the 
principle of complementary needs (10). Needs, however, belong to the 
category of attitudes rather than values. It is something to know that dom- 
inant personalities tend to marry deferent personalities, but we need to 
know also what specific behavior on the part of a dominant husband calls 
forth the wife’s admiration and what she less readily tolerates. Purnell 
Benson dealt directly with values of the two partners (1). He found that 
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marital adjustment is correlated with similarity of interests if these interests 
be familistic, such as a “quiet home life,” children, religious interests; but 
unfavorably correlated with similarity of individualistic interests, such as 
commercial entertainment. 

Of course most of our preventive and therapeutic work must come after 
the marital choice has already been made. In over half the cases described 
in Marriage Counseling: A Case Book (6) “clarification was part of the 
counseling technique.” Clarification is described in part as a discussion 
which “helps the client to understand more clearly the difference between 
his own and his partner’s needs.” From the context it appears that this 
means not merely needs in the general attitudinal sense used by Winch and 
Murray, but specific objects, that is, values. All persons should be taught 
in marriage courses or elsewhere to make this clarification themselves. Some- 
times the help of a counselor is needed not because the partners are unable 
to verbalize their values but because they are afraid or ashamed to do so. 
Two spouses sometimes learn belatedly and through a counselor that they 
both enjoy the same form of sex play. While persons are generally less 
reluctant to reveal their “pet peeves,” yet important annoyances may be 
too long concealed. Thus one may be ashamed to admit that it makes him 
mad to hear the spouse praise in certain ways another person of one’s own 
sex. He might admit being “too jealous,” but hesitates to delineate the situ- 
ations which make him jealous. 

Before serious anger arises over the value differences—or even similari- 
ties—of the spouses, let each study the value system of the other with 
curiosity and with love, as he does, let us hope, the contours of the other's 
body. At any one moment anger may hold the right of way in the nervous 
channels, but in the long run love and curiosity may prevail if adequately 
nurtured. When we say that intellect is prevailing over emotion, what we 
really mean is that some other emotion, marshalled in support of intellect, 
is prevailing. This other emotion which prevails may be curiosity about the 
facts, pride in one’s intelligence or self-control, or love for the person 
temporarily in opposition to one’s desire. It has been said that people should 
learn to respect and accept personality differences. I shall go further and 
say that they should learn to love these differences, as the reputed French 
deputé who hailed the difference between the sexes in general. 

In order for one to study and enjoy the values of another person, there 
must be adequate communication of these valués. It is not adequate com- 
munication merely to shout, exclaim, chuckle, curse, underline, or italicise, 
to say how good or how badly one feels toward a given situation. The 
partner probably knows that already. What is needed is to delineate more 
precisely the situation which makes him feel that way. This is not always 
obvious from the context. The partners may be quite aware of each other’s 
feelings, but they may perceive the situation in two very different ways. It 
may be difficult to discover just what it was which triggered the other’s 
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sts anger, or laughter, or disgust, or tenderness, just as it is difficult to learn 
ut what excites or inhibits the other’s erotic reflexes. To communicate a value 
as is an art. Good vocabulary helps, but pictures, diagrams, analogies, parables, 

and role-playing, which may be done by a couple as a private and amusing 
er exercise, also help. As a discussion technique Carl Rogers suggests this 
ed rule: “each person can speak up for himself only after he has first restated 
he the ideas and feelings of the previous speaker accurately, and to the 
on speaker’s satisfaction” (7). Rogers says that the tendency to evaluate is 
en the major barrier to communication; we should learn to listen and to de- 
is scribe factually. Yet we are supposed to be dealing with values! The 
nd seeming paradox was resolved above: what we need is less expression of 
ht the emotion itself and more description of the object upon which the emo- 
1e- tion is focused. The great power of some writers to communicate feelings 
le lies in their skilful description of emotion-stirring situations without effort 


so. | to describe the emotion felt by the writer or to sell this emotion to the 
ey reader. 


$5 One case of marital conflict was about the reconstruction of the couple’s 
be dwelling house. The wife wished to remove the front porch in order to 
im give the house a more simple, stylish and aesthetic appearance, and also 
vn to save the expense of repairing and maintaining that somewhat dilapidated 
Hu appendage. The husband wished to keep the porch and repair it, because 

of its usefulness for diverse small purposes and also because he was senti- 
ri- mentally attached to the appearance of the house as it was. Thus there 
th were both instrumental values and sentiments on both sides. The conflict 
r’s lasted about a year with occasional but not serious anger. At- several times 
us an agreement seemed to be reached, now to keep the porch and now to 
ly remove it, but these tentative agreements were upset by friendly advice or 
we business propositions from the outside. Finally the porch was removed with 
ct. the full acceptance of the husband. The couple were able to handle the 
he conflict without counseling, largely through growing empathy into each 
on other's values. At several points the conflict of values could have de- 
ld generated into a conflict of wills in which each partner might have said, 
nd “you've had your way plenty of times and now I’m going to have mine.” At 
ch several points, one partner, instead of perceiving more accurately the 


values of the other, could have overgeneralized those values and made 
re ) them the focus of his anger, with snowballing effect. For example: 


m- ' : , ; 

1. The husband could have branded the wife as an impractical enthusiast, 
} just like a woman,” while she branded him as lacking in imagination 
1e 


and aesthetic sensibility, “just like a man.” This identification of the 
re . ; 

| partner with his stereotyped sex character may be the least serious 
Lys : 

¥ interpretation, since it usually does not hurt a man too much to be 


T's : : é ye 
It scolded for being too masculine, or a woman for being too feminine. 
9 


os 2. It might have been more serious if the wife accused the husband of 
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being an obstinate, sentimental old fogy, while he accused her of being 
emotionally unstable, never satisfied with anything as it is. 

3. The husband could have labeled the wife a slave to fashion, a spineless 
conformist to styles set by others, an “other-directed” personality, while 
she labeled him a misanthropic, egotistic individualist who cared more 
for his own comfort and convenience than for the tastes of the com- 
munity or the wishes of his wife. 


None of these verbal dichotomies came anywhere near an accurate de- { 


lineation of the values of the partners, but any one of them could have 
been used as a platform on which to build up reciprocal anger which might 
engulf larger and larger segments of the two personalities. 

In the course of the discussions the partners learned or were reminded 
of certain background facts about each other. One of the husband’s child- 
hood playthings was a box of stone blocks from which many different struc- 
tures could be built by following the designs given in an accompanying 
booklet. Best of all he loved to build a little church which made use of 
every single block in the set. He also enjoyed putting the blocks away in 
the box according to design. He had kept a diary since his seventh year. 
The wife, as a child in school, had been poor at addition and multiplication, 
but very good at subtraction and division. She enjoyed performing opera- 
tions which resulted in something smaller or simpler than existed at the 
outset. She regarded diary keeping as a waste of time. Both persons were 
very persistent in their goal strivings, both independent, creative and inner- 
directed. Both enjoyed adventure and change. The husband, it seemed, 
enjoyed change according to a kind of Spencerian evolutionary pattern, 
moving toward greater complexity, and building upon what already existed. 
The wife was more Hegelian, she valued change in which something drasti- 
cally new replaced something old. 

It was unnecessary to probe into unconscious memories or to seek the 
origins of these values in early family relations, although this exploration 
might have been interesting. The values involved could not be labeled by 
single words or phrases. They were patterns, which with patience could be 
grasped, described, and communicated. These partners found through their 
conflict a new interest in greater mutual understanding and a greater 
mutual appreciation. 

A century ago Matthew Arnold asked: 


Alas is even Love too weak 

To unlock the heart and let it speak? 
Are even lovers powerless to reveal 

To one another what indeed they feel? 


I think the answer is “no.” But Arnold’s implied causation can be 
reversed. “To unlock the heart” may strengthen Love. 
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SELF ATTITUDES AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENT? 


JACK V. BUERKLE 
Yale University 


Although considerable interdisciplinary attention has focused upon the 
self as the “organizer” of individual human behavior, only recently has its 
development and operation been rooted in social systems. This paper re- 
ports upon “adjusted” and “unadjusted” husbands’ and wives’ self attitudes 
as these relate to certain aspects of social systems. Specifically, it is posited 
that a significant relationship exists between performance on a self-attitudes 
test and location in a particular interaction complex or social system (ad- 
justed or unadjusted marriage) .? Further, due to their differential functional 
specification in family organization, males and females should display 
different sorts of self conceptions. The presentation includes the following: 
(a) an overview of the scientific study of the self concept focusing upon its 
theoretical and historical aspects; (b) a résumé of recent research efforts 
to measure self attitudes; and, (c) a description and discussion of the 
present study of self attitudes as they relate to marital adjustment, sex, 
and social systems. 


THEORETICAL 


Throughout the ages, man and certain other of his fellow animals have 
shown an awareness of their place in a world of objects, both physical and 
social. Such awareness is, in its most elemental form, necessary for survival. 
Though man and the lower animals share this realization, they accomplish 
it in different ways. The animal relates himself to his world of objects in a 
rudimentary perceptual-motor way. However, the efficiency of man’s social 
life has increased through his use of arbitrary symbols. When these symbols 
are arranged into complex sets, and are shared by men, we say that these 
men are communicating with one another through use of a language. 
Through the production and transmission of these complex sets of symbols 
(either in oral or written form) a given man can elicit in another a percep- 
tual experience highly similar to the one he himself possesses. Thus, man’s 





!This article is a revised and expanded version of a paper presented at the 
1959 Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family. Special thanks are due 
Dr. Richard F. Curtis who criticized and discussed this work in detail. 

*Here, the marriage dyad is viewed as comprising a two-person social system. 
An adjusted marriage is thought of as one type of social system, having certain 
attributes; whereas, an unadjusted marriage has others. 
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relations to other men, and to the world in general, are mediated through 
symbols. This acting and reacting of men to each other takes the form of 
expectations as to how given persons in a web of functional interdepend- 
encies are to behave in relation to others. In this system of analysis, status 
and role act as symbolic representations of these interdependencies. Finally, 
norms represent the range of expected behaviors accompanying given 
statuses and roles. 

I have reviewed these concepts to emphasize that man meets the re- 
quirements of his life in a complex network of symbolic relationships. Man 
knows himself only through his recognition of his place in this network. In 
fact, we say that a person has become socialized in a given area only when 
he can or will use syrabols in a way that can be predicted by others with 
whom he is expected to relate in given ways. To become socialized is to 
become aware of yourself as an object of others. When viewed in the 
broader perspective, to become socialized is to develop a social self. It is 
through this fact of symbolic communication among men that consideration 
of the self concept becomes an important element in the explanation and 
prediction of human behavior. Given symbolic communication, man can 
efficiently locate himself in the world of other men and physical objects. 
This is not the whole story, though, for once man discovers that he occu- 
pies space in this world of people and things, he begins to place an evalua- 
tion on his own performance there. Thus, the self may be characterized 
not only by its locational aspect but by its evaluative properties as well. 


HISTORICAL 


Examination of the self as a concept has been truly interdisciplinary. 
Practically every thinker concerned with the place of man in his world 
has, in some way, touched on the self as an object of study. Philosophers, 
poets, novelists, and lately psychoanalysts, psychologists, and sociologists, 
make up only a partially complete list. The earliest systematic concern with 
the study of the self in this country occurred during the latter part of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th century. During that heyday of functional- 
ist psychology, G. H. Mead, Baldwin, James, and Cooley presented a 
general composite picture of the self that has come down to us roughly 
intact. As helpful as these formulations were in sketching out the general 
area of study, they were not presented in operational terms, and fell victim 
to the empiricism of Watsonian behaviorism and later learning theories. 

In the 1930-40 period, the sociologists Faris, Park and Burgess, and 
Kimball Young reactivated interest in the self concept, but they too did 
not deal with the concept in a controlled research setting, or in operational 
terms. Somewhat paralleling this period, Gordon Allport, Gardner Murphy, 
Theodore Newcomb, and Carl Rogers, among others, renewed the psy- 
chologist’s interest in this area. In fact, Rogers makes the self a central 
conceptual tool of his “Client-Centered Therapy.” Furthermore, Hilgard (3) 
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has emphasized the importance of understanding the self in a presidential 
address before the American Psychological Association. Though the self 
was rechristened as a legitimate subject for study, it was only with the 
coming of the 1950’s that intensive efforts were made to empirically validate 
this concept. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MEASURING SELF ATTITUDES 


In the past 10 years, techniques for more precise measurement of self 
attitudes have been appearing. Among the psychologists, the work of 
Sarbin (5) is outstanding. During this period, he published several research 
papers dealing with the assessment of self attitudes. Also, Bugental and 
Zelen (3) have developed the W-A-Y, or Who Are You? technique. Here, 
the subjects are simply asked, “Who Are You” three times in succession. 
The three responses are then classified according to 17 categories such as 
age, sex, social status, name, occupation, etc. Differences in self conception 
are noted for objectively different groups; e.g., older subjects conceptualize 
the self differently from younger subjects in the use of age and social 
status categories. 

One of the more challenging approaches to the measurement of self 
attitudes is that developed by sociologists Kuhn and McPartland (4) at the 
State University of Iowa. These men contend that the crucial significance 
of identifying and measuring self conceptions lies in the theoretical assump- 
tion that these attitudes act as the clearing house or reference point for the 
organization of individual behavior. As such, the self is the only object 
common to all situations in which the individual participates. With this 
in mind, they developed the “Twenty Statements Test” which consists of 
asking the subject to ask himself the question, “Who Am I,” and then to 
list the first 20 answers that come to mind. Through content analysis of the 
responses of 288 subjects the authors determined that two basic categories 
were being utilized. These categories were conceptualized as consensual 
and subconsensual. The categories were delineated in the following way: 


These content categories distinguish between statements which refer to groups 
and classes whose limits and conditions of membership are matters of com- 
mon knowledge, i.e., Consensual; and those which refer to groups, classes, 
attributes, traits or any other matters which would require interpretation by 
the respondent to be precise or to place him relative to other people, i.e., 
Subconsensual. Examples of the consensual variety are “student,” “girl,” 
“Baptist,” “oldest child,” “studying engineering”; that is, statements referring 
to consensually defined statuses and classes. Examples of the subconsensual 
category are “happy,” “bored,” “pretty good student,” “too heavy,” “good 
wife,” “interesting”; that is, statements without positional reference, or with 
references to consensual classes obscured by ambiguous modifiers (4). 


In the course of the analysis, the authors determined, among other things, 
that: 
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1. Subjects tended to exhaust all consensual responses in their reper- 
toire before utilizing subconsensual ones. 


2. Subjects varied greatly in the total volume of responses given; they 
also varied greatly in the ratio of consensual to subconsensual. 


3. Responses to the “Twenty Statements Test” form a scale (along a 
consensual-subconsensual dimension) which meets all the criteria of Gutt- 
mann Scalogram Analysis (6). 


4. The unit of the resulting scale is the locus score. This score repre- 
sents the total number of consensual responses made by the subject before 
he shifts to his subconsensual mode or response. 


These authors believe that the locus score is a direct representation of 
the extent to which the subject is consensually anchored in his society. The 
higher the locus score, the more strongly the individual is anchored to con- 
sensually defined elements of his world. One of the principal assumptions of 
the symbolic interactionist position is that effective communication between 
interactants depends upon their demonstrating a high percentage of con- 
sensual definitions of the situation. 

Another component of self reference studied by Kuhn and McPart- 
land (4) was salience. They contend that “the salience of a self reference 
may be understood as the relative spontaneity with which a particular refer- 
ence will be used as an orientation in the organization of behavior.” The 
salience measure is obtained by focusing upon a particular category of self 
reference and determining the rank order of its position in the “Twenty 
Statements Test.” For example, the researcher may choose to obtain salience 
measures for mention of religion, sex (male or female), voluntary organi- 
zational ties, family status, occupational status, or any other categories 
which can consensually locate the subject in his social system. The salience 
component is scored in such a way that the sooner the mention of the 
category, the higher the salience score. 

The theoretical implications of this measure are quite complex indeed. 
It would be erroneous to simply assume that categories having higher sa- 
lience are necessarily more important in the self organization of the indi- 
vidual. It seems quite possible that a self reference category could be of 
crucial significance to the person and never appear in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who Am I?”. In such cases the subject may be repressing or self- 
dissociating the category, because the mention of it in reference to his own 
self may be distasteful. On the other hand, early mention of a category may 
incorporate a self evaluation that is derogatory. A third consideration hinges 
on the idea that earlier mention of a category of self reference may indicate 
positive evaluation of self in connection with a given reference group (or 
point). Our research design was set up to yield information as to which of 
these is the more valid interpretation. 
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METHOD 


Since the spring of 1956, the Department of Sociology at Yale Univer- 
sity has sponsored a program of research which has as its goal the measure- 
ment and prediction of married-couple interaction. The initial phases of this 
program have involved studying the interaction patterns, social-cultural 
background, and self-attitudes of two distinct groups of couples by the 
“known group” technique. These groups are “adjusted” and “unadjusted” 
married couples. 

Members of the adjusted group were residents of the New Haven area 
and numbered 186 couples drawn from the membership of religion-affiliated 
couples clubs. These couples stated they were not presently seeking counsel 
for marital problems. Independent confirmation of this was obtained from 
their clergymen whenever possible. The unadjusted group of subjects was 
composed of 36 married couples who at the time of data collection were 
being counselled at the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau in New York 
City. These couples stated their marriages were in serious trouble from an 
interactional standpoint. The total group included 222 couples. 

All couples in the study were administered test materials which in- 
cluded the Kuhn-McPartland Twenty Statements Test, and the Yale Mari- 
tal Interaction Battery. The Twenty Statements Test was administered 
first to avoid as much situational bias as possible. Hubsands and wives were 
separated during the test period. The remainder of this paper concerns 
subjects’ responses to the Twenty Statements Test. The method and findings 
of the Yale Marital Interaction Battery have been published elsewhere (1). 


RESULTS 


Locus of self attitudes. The subjects’ responses to the “Twenty State- 
ments Test” were analysed by the Guttman technique. Table 1 is a sum- 
mary of the resulting scale of locus which indicates that the subjects of this 
research have distributed themselves dependably along a rank-ordered con- 
sensual-subconsensual continuum. Scale type 20 represents the consensual 
terminal of the scale where the subjects responded in a completely consen- 
sual manner. Descending the scale, the other type moves toward the sub- 
consensual end. : 

The scale of locus includes both responses of the adjusted and un- 
adjusted individuals. Do individuals from these groups perform in a way 
that is characteristic of their group, or are they randomly distributed on 


8The author wishes to thank the staff of the Margaret Sanger Research 
Bureau for their part in this project. Without their cooperation this study would 
not have been possible. Similar thanks are also due the New Haven Council of 
Churches and the New Haven Jewish Community Center. Most of all, I am 
grateful to all the married couples who acted as subjects. 
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TABLE 1 


THE ScaLe or Locus, SHowinG SCALE-TyPEs, FREQUENCY, 
Tora. REsPonsEs' In EACH SCALE TYPE? AND THE COEFFICIENT 





in er- | oF REPRODUCIBILITY FOR EACH TYPE 
isure- | 
nae + Scale Total 
Itural type Frequency response Errors C.R. 
y the “20 22 ~~ 440 43 902 
sted 19 3 60 10 834 
18 5 100 9 910 
| area 17 7 140 11 .922 
liated 16 5 100 11 .890 
unsel  ¢ 15 5 100 10 .900 
from 14 10 200 15 .925 
+ we 13 16 320 17 947 
wae 12 15 300 15 950 
York 11 15 300 19 .937 
in ls 10 21 420 29 931 
9 23 460 33 .928 
2 as 20 400 28 930 
h a 7 36 720 57 921 
Mari- | 6 38 760 34 955 
tered 5 41 820 53 935 
were 4 45 900 37 .959 
cerns | 3 36 720 42 .942 
dings 2 39 780 27 965 
> (1). 1 17 340 15 956 
0 25 500 13 .974 
444 8880 528 .941 
State- 1Includes failure to respond to a blank as a response. 
. 2A satisfactory scale, according to Guttman, must meet the minimal requirements of four 
sum- main criteria: (1) the coefficient of reproducibility must be .90, or above; (2) the num- 
of this ber of items (if dichotomized) must be ten or more; (3) approximately half of the items 
must display a 40-60, 60-40 marginal distribution of responses; (4) the patterns of 
1 con- errors must be random. The present scale meets these criteria, thus further assuring the 
validity of statements we make about the locus orientation of the subjects. 
>nsual ' 
— the scale? Theoretically, the unadjusted people should be more subcon- 
> sub- sensual in their orientation toward themselves. This should be so because 
they are people who have come to a counseling bureau for assistance. They 
d ws J are people who, by definition, are in role conflict, and upon confronting 
Prope themselves with the question “Who Am I” should respond in a way that 
ed on , manifests a strong component of evaluative and qualifying references to the 
— self (i.e., subconsensual). Obviously, we expect individuals with a high 
would proportion of subconsensual self attitudes to be defining themselves in such 
ncil of a private or semi-private manner that it will be difficult for others with 
I am whom they interact to be empathic (or “take the role of the other”) with 
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them.* Some of our recent research evidence indicates that empathy is not 
a sufficient condition for “efficient” or relatively “trouble-free” interaction, 
but it is a necessary one for at least one member of a dyad (1). Here, un- 
adjusted couples should individually manifest self attitudes with a sig- 
nificantly higher amount of the subconsensual element than those with rela- 
tively fewer interactive problems. The resulting hypothesis is as follows: 


I. Members of the unadjusted group will manifest a significantly higher 
component of subconsensual self attitudes than members of the adjusted 
group. 

In Table 2, chi square analysis of the locus scores of the two groups indi- 
cates there is a significant association between performance on the consen- 
sual-subconsensual dimension and group membership; i.e., persons in the 
adjusted group are more consensually oriented than those in the unadjusted 
group. Therefore, the hypothesis must be considered tenable. 


TABLE 2 


MariITAL ADJUSTMENT AND CONSENSUAL POSITION 





Consensual Position ‘ Frequency ( and percent) of 
(Locus Scale Score) High, Middle or Low Scores 
Unadjusted Adjusted Z 

High (14-20) 7 70 

(9.7) (18.8) 
Middle (7-13) 14 113 

(19.4) (30.4) 
Low (0-6) 51 189 

(70.8) (50.8) 


i? Chi-square * 9.89 (p< “01 ) 


Salience of Self Attitudes. Since consensual self-orientation was deter- 
mined to be positively associated with membership in the adjusted group 
we assumed that the salience aspect of self-attitudes also represents an im- 
portant aspect of the persons conception of his place in his interactive sys- 
tem. The exact meaning of salience remains an empirical question, but our 
findings in this respect add something to conceptual clarification. 

In this research, salience of self-reference to the state of being married 
(or being a member of a nuclear family) was measured by the rank of 
marriage reference (or nuclear family reference), if any was made, on the 


*Here, to be empathic, or engage in role-taking means (in a’ two-person 
interaction system) to correctly anticipate the attitudes, thoughts, or plans of 
action of the other interactant. It should be emphasized that sympathy is not a 
necessary condition for this process. 
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“Twenty Statements Test.” If the first self reference of the subject was 
that he was married (or a member of a nuclear family), this was scored as 
20 and is regarded as high salience for that category. Mention of marriage 
(or nuclear family) as the last item was scored as one, whereas omission 
of reference to marriage was scored zero. The assumed theoretical linkage 
between the locus measure and salience measure suggested two major hy- 
potheses regarding the salience scores for the marriage and nuclear family 
categories for our subjects. These hypotheses are as follows: 


Il. There are significant differences between husbands and wives on mar- 
riage and nuclear family mean salience scores. 


Ill. There are significant differences between adjusted and unadjusted 
groups on marriage and nuclear family mean salience scores. 


Mean salience scores and significance of differences between means were 
computed for the groups under study, and for intra- and inter-group com- 
binations. The results of this analysis are listed in Table 3. Hypothesis II 
must be accepted on the grounds that both groups of wives have mean 


TABLE 3 


Group DIFFERENCES IN “MARRIAGE” AND “NUCLEAR FAMILY” SALIENCE 


Family Salience 











Marriage Salience 








Nuclear 
Mean Mean 
Un- “— Un- ws i 
adjusted Adjusted adjusted Adjusted 

Husbands 11.5 13.2 1.18 12.5 14.6 1.48 
Wives 15.0 17.7 2.79" 16.5 18.0 1.99* 
Husbands and 

wives combined 13.3 15.4 2.42* 14.5 16.3 2.13* 
Differences between 

unadjusted spouses 2.03* 2.06* 

adjusted spouses 6.94* 6.24* 


*Significant at the .05 level. 


salience scores that are significantly higher than their husbands’ on mention 
of marriage and nuclear family. It is interesting to note that the order of 
this relationship is the same for both adjusted and unadjusted groups. Only 
the magnitudes of the scores differ. When mean scores for wives and hus- 
bands of the two groups are compared on an intra-sex basis, the adjusted 
wives have means (in both the marriage and nuclear family areas) that are 
significantly higher than those of the unadjusted wives. When tests of 
significance of difference were performed for the means of the two groups 
of husbands, the results were not significant. The most outstanding finding 
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of these comparisons made on an intra- and inter-sex basis is the singularly 
high salience means of the adjusted wives. Their performance here sets 
them apart not only from their husbands, but from wives in the unadjusted 
group as well. In summary, a characteristic of the adjusted wives is that 
they are significantly more prone to mention that they are married, and 
that they are mothers (if such is the case) than are any other members 
of our study when our analysis is broken down on a sexual basis. 

Hypothesis III was tested by combining mean salience scores for hus- 
bands and wives, within groups, and making inter group tests for signifi- 
cance of difference of means. The means for the adjusted group (in both 
the marriage and nuclear family areas) were found to be significantly higher 
than those for the unadjusted group. Thus, Hypothesis III is confirmed, 
although it should be pointed out that this is due to the relatively high 
scores of the adjusted wives. 


DISCUSSION 


From the standpoint of symbolic interactionist theory, comparisons of 
the adjusted and unadjusted subjects’ performances suggest certain things. 
First, it is probable that persons who are subconsensual in their orientation 
present difficult objects with which to interact. Certainly, two individuals 
who have low anchorage in their social systems should communicate in- 
efficiently. The experience of this project has indicated that where no inter- 
active trouble has been reported, at least the husband, or the wife has had 
a relatively high locus (consensual) score. In practically all of our unad- 
justed cases, the locus score for both partners was well below the locus 
mean for the adjusted group. It appears that agreement on frame of refer- 
ence is difficult to achieve when neither partner is consensually anchored. 

The most plausible interpretation of the sex differences in salience 
centers around the idea that a wife’s role behavior is focused primarily 
around her marriage, family, and home, whereas her husband’s role com- 
plex is much more diversified. Since he operates from a broader role base, 
we would expect the husband’s salience in the marriage and nuclear family 
areas to be lower purely on probability grounds. Two explanations are sug- 
gested by these findings. First, it is possible that the mechanism of self 
dissociation is operating, particularly in the unadjusted wives group. Sulli- 
van (7) has stated that when self-associated attitudes become too un- 
bearable to the individual, they will be dissociated in some way. First in- 
spection of the unadjusted wives’ performance would indicate at least a 
tendency in this direction. However, a closer look at the results of the 
analysis tells us that if we are to accept this position we must also explain 
why the adjusted husbands scored so much lower than their wives. Thus, 
we would be forced to accept the empirically derived proposition that 
wives (in this entire study) are less apt to dissociate marriage and family 
matters than are their husbands. 
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larly A much more empirically demonstrable, and theoretically sound ex- 
/ sets | planation states that the attitude universe of wives, in general, is more nar- 
usted | rowly focused upon matters of their marriage, family and home life. Fur- 
that ther, within this framework there is a distinctive difference in intensity 

and | and scope of focus between the two groups of wives, i.e., the adjusted wives 
nbers | have their marriages and families more saliently connected to their con- 
ceptions as positive reference groups. Allied with this point of view is the 

hus- __ belief that self conceptions can and do change as the context of interaction 

gnifi- changes. From the counsellor’s point of view the measurement of self atti- 
both tudes before, and during the counseling process could possibly act as a 
igher valuable independent check against their own clinical estimate of the status 
rmed, | of the client. The caution must be injected, however, that we do not yet 
high 7 know the exact role of positive reference groups in relation to marital status 

| (adjusted or unadjusted). We cannot say that high salience in the mar- 
riage and nuclear family areas causes a person to be in the adjusted group. 
Further, if counseling is aimed at increasing the locus score, we cannot 


ms Of | be sure that a person will move from the unadjusted to the adjusted group. 
hings. Factors that were not under consideration in this project may be the causal 
tation | ones involved.5 

duals 

te in- | 

s SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

inter- 

s had This study represents a sub-unit of the Yale University Studies in Mar- 


unad- | riage and the Family. Attention is centered on an attempt to generate em- 
locus | pirically testable hypotheses from symbolic interactionist theory, and test 
refer- | their relevance to certain aspects of our subjects’ self attitudes. 

10red. The Twenty Statements Test responses of adjusted and unadjusted 
lience | married persons were analyzed for their “locus” and “salience” aspects. 
narily | Response differences were found to be present between sexes and between 
com- | the adjusted and unadjusted groups. Significant differences in locus were 
base, | found between groups, but not between sexes. The components of salience 
family that were considered were those of mention of marriage and nuclear fam- 
e sug- | ily. The salience measure distinguished between husbands and wives, and 
f self } uncovered a distinctively higher salience component among wives of the 
Sulli- | adjusted group. 

oO un- The self is a difficult concept to research, but it is crucial to understand- 
rst in- | ing what people intend to do next with their lives. Its full impact can be 
east a | appreciated only when we recognize that it is both an integral part, and a 
of the | product, of human symbolic communication functioning within an ongoing 
xplain | social system. 


Thus, | —————— 
1 that ‘It should be pointed out, though, that the groups were controlled for age 
family of subject, length of marriage, class position and social mobility, number of 


children, and religious affiliation. No significant associations were discovered be- 
tween these factors for the groups under study and the self-attitude scores. 
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Tue RELIGIONS oF MAN. Huston Smith. 328 pages. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1958. $5.00. 


This volume by the then Professor of Philosophy at Washington University sets 
forth descriptions of seven major contemporary religious faiths. But this is no 
rehashing of comparative religion in textbook fashion. It is a warm and appreciative 
interpretation of “religion alive” in which the author succeeds remarkably well 
in accomplishing his purpose of letting “the best in each religion come through.” 

First one is struck by the style of the writing. One might call it a popular 
account but that would be misleading. The author cannot be accused of being 
superficial; neither is he pedantic. The book reflects the understanding of a 
philosopher who is thoroughly acquainted with his subject and who has mastered 
the knack of communicating complex ideas in readily understood terms and with 
rich vivid illustrative material. The fact that the book is an outgrowth of a tele- 
vision course offered a few years ago in the St. Louis area may help account for 
the author’s clarity and readable style. Would that more college teachers could 
translate their material, as Professor Smith has done, into language for the average 
reader in a manner that does not do violence to the material itself. 

Secondly the approach is unique. The author is not concerned to present a 
comparative picture of the historical development of each religion, nor to follow 
out to the end the paths which various branches of each religion have followed. 
Rather he is concerned to present each as a living faith of real people, “people 
who are asking the same basic questions that we are, seekers like us of the 
illumined life.” (Page 309) He treats each faith seriously, not only with intel- 
lectual understanding but with insight and appreciation. He is more concerned 
with the meaning of these faiths in the contemporary world than with their past, 
with their relevance for meeting the problems which men and women face today. 
Consequently the mood of the book is not simply to satisfy the reader’s idol curi- 
osity about men’s faiths, but to enable him to enter into the world view of the 
Hindu, the Buddhist, the Moslem, etc. Religion, he asserts, is “the surest way to 
the heart of a people.” 

In a short concluding chapter Professor Smith explores the practical question 
so often asked, “How do these religions fit together?” Three answers are touched 
upon—(a) assuming one religion to be incomparably superior, (b) equating all 
cf equal value, (c) recognizing that each religion presents important truths from 
which the others can learn. Whatever answer one accepts, the author emphasizes 
the necessity of engaging in “continual listening” first to one’s own faith and 
also to the faith of others. This book is a rich and suggestive aid in promoting 
such listening and furthering the conversations among men of varying faiths. 


WituiaM W. McKEE 
The Merrill-Palmer School 
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THe PsycHopyNAMics OF Famity Lire. Nathan W. Ackerman. 379 pages, | 
Basic Books, Inc., 1958. $6.75 


This is a stimulating, challenging and probably for some people controversial 
book. Although Dr. Ackerman’s major thesis does not represent a new idea, he | 
sets forth in a clear systematic fashion a rationale for the individual as a part of 
a larger unit which may be contributing directly or indirectly to his problems, } 
It is refreshing to read the works of a psycholanalyst who sees the individual 
functioning in an arena of interacting personalities. It is through the interaction 
within the family arena that many neurotic and psychotic personality patterns are 
developed, learned and transmitted. “. . . the single, most encompassing reason 
for our conspicuous failure thus far to prevent mental illness derives from our 
failure to cope with the mental health problems of family life.” 

It is Dr. Ackerman’s contention that if we are to deal effectively with the 
problems of mental health those persons engaged in the fields of counseling and 
psychotherapy will have to depart from the traditional and orthodox approach 
of working solely with the person who comes for help. Indeed, it may be necessary 
to involve other family members and even at times to treat the family as a unit. | 
He states emphatically that even when a therapist may be able to cure an indi- | 
vidual, if that person goes back into a sick family he is apt to become reinfected 
and the cycle begins again. ) 


The Psychodynamics of Family Life is divided into four general sections. 
In Part I, Theoretical Aspects, the author sets forth the theoretical basis for his | 
thesis. Of particular interest is Chapter 3, “Freud and Changing Conceptions of | 
Personality—A Personal Synthesis.” In this chapter an attempt is made to bypass 
the dichotomy of the biological or social determinants of personality. His syn- 
thesis emphasizes the adaptive aspects—‘“man in society” (Gardner Murphy's 
biosocial theory). 


Part II, Clinical Aspects, views the family developmentally: Clinical Aspects 
of Family Diagnosis; Behavioral Disturbances of the Contemporary Family; Some 
Special Techniques of Family Diagnosis; Disturbances of Marital Pairs; Disturb- 
ances of Parental Pairs; Disturbances of Childhood; Disturbances of Adolescence; 
Adolescent Psychopathic Conduct and Family Disturbances; and Psychosomatic 
Illness and Family Disturbance. 


Part III, Therapeutic Aspects, presents some cogent ideas for persons work- 
ing in the area of human assistance. 


7 


Part IV, Wider Perspectives, covers the nature of and need for future research 
in this area. The final chapter, “Values, Family Structure, and Mental Health,” 
seems to this reviewer to be of particular interest in light of some of the current 
journal articles advocating therapists taking an a-value position in their clinical 
work. { 

This book should offer to any person working in the fields of counseling, 
guidance, therapy, analysis or education who has not become fixed in his think- 
ing, some new considerations for the diagnosis and treatment of individuals and 
families. 





— 


Joun Hupson 
The Merrill-Palmer School 
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On SHAME AND THE SEARCH FOR IpENTITY. Helen Merrell Lynd. 318 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1958. $5.75 


Helen Merrell Lynd has chosen important and interesting dual subjects to 
explore. Both are neglected areas, worthy of the thoughtful, multi-faceted atten- 
tion which Mrs. Lynd pays them. Furthermore, studying them in combination 
yields insights which could not be gained from separate analysis. 

Mrs. Lynd’s approach is well-suited to her material and is consistent with 
her whole philosophy. She constantly enriches our total understanding through 
considering each phenomenon from a wide variety of viewpoints and in a number 
of different types of situations. We reach a deeper and full comprehension of the 
essentials, not through dissection but through observation from many vantage 
points—a growing experiencing. This process not only illuminates the particular 
subject, but also leads us on to think about and come to understand other phe- 
nomena which we discover are intimately associated with the initial subject. Thus, 
any summary will fail to reflect the richness, complexity, and internal relatedness 
of the development. 

A bare outline, however, may still be of some help to the prospective reader. 
She begins with an introductory consideration of the search for identity and the 
meaning of shame and then concentrates fully on experiences and feelings of 
shame. Shame, she feels, concerns exposure of oneself to oneself, failure to meet 
one’s own standards, not living up to one’s own goals, ideals or ideas about 
oneself. It is thus quite a different phenomenon from guilt which deals with failure 
to live up to outer standards. She sees shame as a deep, pervasive reaction which 
can provide clues to a person’s sense of identity. Shame is thus important in its 
own right and for what light it can throw on the question of identity—the ques- 
tion: Who am I? This question Mrs. Lynd feels is a particularly significant one 
for our age, as it has been in other times of great uncertainty and change. She 
traces the neglect by psychologists of both shame and the sense of identity to 
certain common underlying assumptions in most present-day psychological theories. 
These assumptions make it virtually impossible to “see” such phenomena. Some 
of the assumptions which she discusses are: thinking from parts to wholes, con- 
cepts of psychological and moral scarcity, and concepts of compensatory per- 
sonality development. (She mentions Freud, Whiting, Sears, Parsons and Shils, 
David Rapaport, Kris, Dollard and Miller, Lasswell and McClelland.) Her review 
and critique of current theories is both pertinent to her major line of exploration 
and valuable for its own sake, as is the chapter which follows her description of 
emerging ways of studying personality which she feels are more congenial to an 
understanding of shame and identity, as well as to many other phenomena of 
psychology. (In this chapter she refers to: Schilder, Freud, Lewin, Wertheimer, 
Armheim, Lorenz, Goldstein, von Bertalanffy, Jung, Sullivan, Henry Murray, 
Gordon Allport, Schachtel, Dorothy Lee, and Rorschach.) In the final section 
of the book she considers the search for identity. 

Mrs. Lynd’s range of sources and grasp of divergent fields is very stimulating 
and very remarkable in this day of narrow specialization when we have become 
all too accustomed to a single limited viewpoint with its artificial boundaries. The 
reader has the opportunity to consider from many fresh vantage points a wide 
variety of questions which are of primary importance to psychology and the 
social sciences. In addition he may well find, as did this reader, a large number 
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of personal “gems,” statements and thoughts which are particularly meaningful 
and illuminating to him as an individual. If there is a flaw in the book, it is in 
her too heavy concentration on other people’s views, with not enough direct state- 
ment of her own ideas. Her own views must be discovered primarily by infer- 
ence from what she selects, discusses, approves, and criticizes in the work of 
others. The relatively few examples of extended statements of her own thoughts 
make one wish for many more. She is much too modest. The frequent exposition 
of other people’s ideas at times gives an impression of jerkiness, of abrupt transi- 
tions and lack of continuity which means that the main flow is sometimes lost 
sight of. This problem seems more noticeable in the last chapter, but it is never 
an overriding factor. The many positive values of the book more than make up 
for this one disadvantage. 

Mrs. Lynd has written a stimulating and valuable book, one that makes a real 
contribution to the development of a psychology which can describe the myriad 
and wonderful possibilities of human beings. 


Nancy Morse SAMELSON 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Book brief 


READINGS IN PERCEPTION. David C. Beardslee and Michael Wertheimer. 75] 
pages. D. VanNostrand Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1958. $8.75 


This is a volume of readings in percestion. The authors state, “We have 
tried to select some important papers and arrange them in a sequence which pre- 
sents a contemporary understanding of ‘why things look as they do’.” 

The articles in this volume cover the various areas of perception. They in- 
volve the biological factors in perception, psychophysical meas .isrement, percep- 
tion of objects and events, imagery and fantasy, recognition and identification of 
figures. Thus, this book presents important papers °nd physiological mechanisms 
in the perceptual process; a brief history of the development of research methods; 
one of the areas in which much research has been done—the worlds ot objects 
and space; and finally, in the last *wo sections, a discussion of imagery and the 
perceptual problems of meaningful stimuli. 

This book offers a convenient collection of papers which enable the student 
to have, in a single place, some of the major papers in the field of perception. 
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